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A View of the New East River Bridge, New York City. 
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INVITATION. 


Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he Brooklyn Bridge was hailed as the eighth 
wonder of the world, and New Yorkers 
bragged about it without ceasing. The other day 
there was opened a more imposing bridge between 
Manhattan and Brooklyn,—the Williamsburg, 
so-called,—and the city is throwing two more 
across the East River, a series of four aerial 
highways that will cost in the aggregate fully 
seventy-five million dollars. The first of the 
series deserved all the praise that was lavished 
upon it. The second speaks for itself in the 
cover-page picture, and a few figures will show 
how much of an achievement it is. 

The span of the new Williamsburg Bridge over 
the river is almost exactly as long as that of the 
older Brooklyn Bridge; the traffic capacity is 
more than twice as great; the cost of the new 
bridge is less by three and a half million dollars, 
and the time of building less by five years—facts 
that mark the march of engineering knowledge 
and experience in fifteen years. 

The total length of the new bridge is seventy- 
two hundred feet—a mile and a third of double- 
decked steel roadways soaring one hundred and 
thirty-five feet above tide-water, hung from steel 
towers three hundred and thirty-five feet high. 
Four trolley tracks, two tracks for elevated trains, 
two driveways, two foot-paths, and a cycle-path 
are laid in the one hundred and eighteen feet of 
width. It is planned to put a moving platform 
system across the bridge, and if this is done, 
seventy thousand passengers an hour can be 
handled over two roadways. 

This, indeed, is only a part of the comprehen- 
sive plan now being considered by the New York 
Department of Bridges. It is proposed that the 
present railway system of the Brooklyn Bridge 
be replaced by one consisting of upper and lower 
decks for trolleys and trains. Probably this 
bridge will be some time connected with the new 
Williamsburg, Manhattan and Blackwell’s Island 
bridges by a system of surface, subway and 
elevated railroads. 

How serious is the need that forces the improve- 
ments is shown by the fact that more than a 
hundred million persons cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge in a year. On a recent day of ordinary 
travel three hundred and ten thousand persons 
passed through the Manhattan terminal. The 
bridge was not built for such pressure as this. 
Yet on the island of Manhattan, with two million 
persons fighting for foothold on its fourteen thou- 
sand acres, there is no more surface room for 
homes, and the bulk of the population in future 
must live across the Hudson and East rivers— 
hence the new bridge enterprises, and their sup- 
plement, the rapid-transit tunnel to Brooklyn. 
A correspondent complains that a recent para- 

graph, enumerating gifts to Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, by public-spirited residents, fell short 
of the fact. A lady, he says, gave the Stone 
Library building and the clock in the Congrega- 
tional Church tower. The drinking fountain in 
the center of the village was the gift of another 
lady. A gentleman has given a well-equipped 
emergency hospital and is now erecting a stone 
and brick town house, after paying a big price 
for the land. ‘‘ According to government survey,” 
the correspondent adds, “the Congregational 
Chureh stands on the highest ground on the 
shore road between Florida and Maine. Green- 
wich is on high land, has perfect drainage, and no 
doubt is the most beautiful place in the world.” 
Ninety-six copies of The Companion go to reg- 
ular subscribers in Greenwich, and only modesty 
forbids the suggestion that here is conclusive proof 
that the town is both fortunate and deserving. 
7 regard attachment to a locality where one’s 

ancestors have lived lives of virtue and use- 
fulness as a salutary, conservative influence 
upon the generations as they come and go, and 
I therefore hope that those persons to whom I 
have devised and bequeathed it will administer 
the said Green Hill estate, so far as their pecuni- 
ary means will admit, in a spirit of generous 
hospitality, especially toward the descendants 
of my father.” So wrote the late Andrew H. 
Green, “the Father of Greater New York,” in 
bequeathing to his nieces and nephews his summer 
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home at Worcester. This is the sentiment of 
which Old Home Week was born, and this spirit 
should animate both the sons and daughters who 
come back and those who are here to give them 
welcome. & 


, possess a fur coat, first catch thirty-six 
coons. ‘This was done by a man in Warner, 
New Hampshire, whose coat is vouched for as 
“a beauty, worth one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.” Possibly some readers might find it 
more difficult to catch that number of coons than 
it would be to pay the hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and such persons can hardly be expected 
to remove to a region where game is more abun- 
dant. But experienced coon-hunters affirm that 
a garment for which a man’s own efforts provide 
the material has virtues and charms that can 
never attach to a coat bought in a shop. 
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UNFORTUNATE RICH CHILDREN. 


y families where money does not have to be 
considered the child is often robbed of imagi- 
nation, and always of hardships, and this by 
fathers and mothers who know the value of both 
by personal experience. Mrs. Margaret Deland 
in Harper’s Bazar tells of the joy children 
have in planning, in working for what they want, 
and in working out their own problems. 


“Dear me!’”’ says one woman. “WhenI wasa 
child there was no money to buy wax dolls, and 
so 1 had a corn-cob a up in a red hand- 
kerchief for a doll. And how I loved it! It’s 
name was Jane, and I took it to bed with me 
every night for two years ; then somebody burned 
it by mistake. I was heart-broken 

The mother, with plenty of money nowadays, 
says this with vague, happy eyes, and presents 
her little girl with a gorgeous doll from is; a 
wax image, horribly human, with wonderful 
clothes; a creature which needs hardly a trace 
of imagination to make it alive. “And yet,” 
says this mother, “I can’t understand it! Phyllis 
got tired of Fifine in two weeks ; now she hardly 
notices her.”’ 

Of course not. Why should Phyllis notice 
her? 
created, -! imagination and necessity. 
often exactly the same way with the father and 
the boy. 

“T didn’t have any such soft snap when I was 
a boy!”? the man grumbles. “J had to black my 
own boots and my father’s, too. And when I 
wanted a pair of skates I had to earn them by 
chopping wood. But bless my soul! Those were 
the finest skates in the world!” 

And he grins in jocular reminiscence. But 
the remembered joy of skates that were earned 
never for a moment deters this foolish father 
from loading his boy, to the point of spiritual 
indigestion, with everything the “cub” wants. 
The boy does not black his own boots, much less 
his father’s. 

Do not steal desire from the children, and do 
not rob them of imagination. Let them plan a 


little, as you did; let them work for what they | 


want, at least to some extent, as you did; re- 
member your own joy in earning. Don’t prune 
imagination by supplying everything. 
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OCTOPUS - FISHING. 


he octopus is so repulsive a creature that one 

would hardly think of its being edible. 
Italians, however, have a liking for it, and with 
them octopus-fishing is a considerable industry. 
In a report by a United States consul on the 
trade of southern Italy, there is an interesting 
account of the method of capturing the eight- 
armed monster : 


At the end of a long bamboo pole is hung a 
line baited with a piece of red rag; and this, 
dangling in front of the rocky hiding-places of the 
octopus, is sufficient to tempt him from his lair. 
In his efforts to get near the bait the creature is 
enticed toward the boat, in which the fisherman 
awaits him armed with a trident, and at the right 
moment the octopus is impaled in its spikes. 

At night a bright light is used to attract the 
prey, and this in past times would take the form 
of an iron cradle full of resinous pine, which 
was carried at the head of the boat. Now science 
has stepped in, and the fishermen employ an 
acetylene lamp, which seems to be as attractive 
to the octopus as a red rag. Unusually large 
catches have been made since this form of light 
was adopted, and although its pioneers tried to 
keep it secret, they did not sueceed in doing so, 
and now so many octopi are being caught that 
there is thought to be some danger that the coast 
will be overfished. That, however, is not likely 
to be the case, for the octopus comes of a very 
prolific race. 
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TAKING IT UPON HERSELF. 


young woman of resolute appearance from 

one of the back townships presented herself 
at the county clerk’s office in the town of M. 
“Is this where they take out licenses for gittin’ 
married?” she inquired. 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied the clerk. 

“Well, | want one.” 

“For yourself ?”” 

“Course. My name’s Mandy Sikes. His is 
Rufus Millsap. [I’m twenty-three and he’s 
twenty-seven. Both of us lives in Hick’ry 
Holler.” 

The blank was properly filled out and handed 


ner. 

“How much?” she asked, 

“Two dollars.” 

She took two silver dollars out of a pocket in 
her dress. 

“That’s what I told him it’d be,” she re 
marked, passing the money to the clerk through 
the little window. “It ain’t me that’s payin’ for 
this. It’s him. He was too bashful to come 
and git the license himself, and I wasn’t going 
to let no man’s foolishness spile a weddin’.” 

_ Carefully folding the document, she placed it 
in her pocket and took her departure. 


She did not create Fifine, as aga 4 
is | 











BOSTON 


tig Schoo. 9 TAMMERERS' i33tremone St".noston. 


WANTED Young men to learn telegraphy. 
a 


Students assisted to situations. 
F. WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, N. Y 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
DuxBuRyY, Mass. Individual poaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
i i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,4c2fjomy for fox 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 














. * . 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

waw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory F Orono, Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholarships. A vig- 
orous school life. American ideals. Pamphlet, with 


carefully executed full-page illustrations, sent free on 
request. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 


Burdett 
College 


Admits New 
Pupils Daily 


Business — Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 

















Shorthand, 694 W: St., Bost 
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For your grocer’s name we will send you 
FREE “ More than 60 Ways to Cook 


Marvelli Macaroni,” 


Edited by Sarah Tyson Rorer. 

RVELLI MACARONI is the most 
nourishing made. When cooked it is firm 
and pleasant to the taste, having a par- 
ticularly delicious flavor. Being packed in 
alright germ. roof packages, its purity 
and cleanliness is always assured. 

THE MARVELLI COMPANY, 

101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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“Everybody’s 
Glove. 


So called because it 
is adapted to so many 
different uses. For 
teamsters, truck- 
men, farmers, etc. 
For any heavy, 
rough work. Made 
from buck and 
horsehide. Medi- 
um weight, open 
front, full welted. 
Steam and water 
proof. ‘ Porter 
Pull”’ fastener; 
handiest glove- 
fastener made. 
Look forSaranac 
trade-mark on 
back. If your 
dealer hasn’t 
them write 


us, but ask 
him first; it’s 





































WELL TELEPHONES &:s%i. cor 
the 4 | Sag? air. Send for circular. 
8. H. COU .» 171 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


WO 


THE © 


Man Who Owns 


his home or has te me A to 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
See large ad. Aug. 13, ’03, issue. 
We send full information Free. PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 





























“Another couple made happy 


because I have fitted their 
shoes with the 


Foster 
Rubber Heel 
and Sole. 


It beats all, the great 
number who have me put the 
‘FOSTER’ on their shoes, 
the kind that 
Keep the feet dry and 
warm all winter. 
The ‘ Foster’ prevents slip- 
ping, because of the patented 
friction plug. Wears longer 
and costs no more.” 


Trade supplied by Jobbers; 
also by The Elastic Tip Co., 370 
Atlantic Aveuue, Boston, Griel 
Rubber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 











Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of lite you cannot afford to ignore or overloo 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and the same quality 
is creating a demand for 
it in this country. 
have put it on . the 
American market be- 
cause I know Amer- 
ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 
Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 

Try him first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 lbs. 
for$1.60, by mail. 

Large sample 
package sent Jor 
10 cts. in stamps. 
Lamont, Corliss 

& Co., lmporters, 

78 Hudson St., 


New York City. 
Dealers supplied every- 
where through them. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

AISING herself cau- 

tiously in her trundle- 

bed, Eustaphia Hanover 

peered at the slight mound in the 

hollow of the four-poster above 

her. Then she began to dress 

hurriedly in the dimness of the 
closely shuttered room. 

Her grandmother did not stir. 

Worn out by a night of pain, 





THE HANOVER 


INHERITANCE 
oa— By S>— 
Marqu erite Tracy 








“Old Miss’’ slept soundly, while 
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him as they had touched the 
younger brother, George. 

The captain, returning with a 
military record to a ruined estate, 
while he was still too young to 
need a razor, had set himself to 
retrieve the family fortunes by 
turning the well-known Hanover 
passion for horses into a business. 

Until after the war, horses had 
never been sold on the Hanover 
estate. They had been given 
away, exchanged, bought and 
brought from England and Ken- 
tucky, but never sold; and when 
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Eustaphia, who had been up half 
the night dropping atropin in the 
sufferer’s eyes and wringing out 
fresh bandages, felt as wide 
awake as if she had slept the 
clock round. 

Eustaphia’s heart fluttered as 
she moved noiselessly about, 
dressing for her escape. Finally 
she crept to the door, carrying her 
heavy shoes in her hand, and tip- 
toed out of the bedroom and down 
the wide, uncarpeted, creaking 
stairs. 

It was the fourth morning that 
she had stolen like this through 
the sleeping house, stopping only 
long enough to get a paint-box 
which she kept locked up in the 
bottom of the empty sideboard in 
the dining-room. In this box 
was the whole secret of her 
apprehension, the whole hope of 
her life, the whole difference be- 
tween herself and her family, 
her friends, her entire environ- 
ment on a Virginia stock-farm, 
ten miles from a post-office. 

The girl opened the dining- 
room door carefully, and going 
over to the sideboard, took out 
the box, a square, flat, black- 
walnut affair, more or less 
smeared with paint, and holding 
inside its lid a canvas about ten 
by fourteen inches. 

As she knelt at the sideboard 
she noticed that the portrait of 
her great-granduncle, George 
Hanover, which had always hung 
above the mantelpiece, had been 
taken down, and stood leaning 
against the wall. 

Eustaphia gave this elegant 
ancestor only a_ preoccupied 
glance. He looked more vapid, 
seen at close range, than when 
he presided from his place of 
honor above the mantelpiece. 

Yet he alone of all the Hanovers 
might have understood and sympathized with 
the ambitions of Eustaphia. As it was, her only 
friend in her art was an old Scotch antiquarian 
who lived in the city, and who repaired old 
furniture and bric-a-brac. It was he who had 
lent her the battered paint-box, which had seen 
service in Munich and Diisseldorf. He had 
supplemented it with a brief lecture on the use 
of colors, and it was this slender instruction 
that Eustaphia was putting to a test. 

Hastily locking the sideboard, she slipped 
out of the house. The ghostly mountain dawn 
clapped her cheek with its challenging welcome. 
But early as it was, the baying of the hounds 
told her that she was already too late to see 
the beautiful Hanover thoroughbreds leave the 
stables for the morning half-mile on the 
track. 

Turning into the pasture, Eustaphia dashed 
heedlessly through the dripping weeds, and 
reached the paddock fence as the horses came 
round the curve. Climbing to the top rail, on 
which she sat with her feet hooked in a 
lower one, she squinted eagerly at them, her 
long, strong fingers gripping the rail on each 
side of her, her head slowly turning to follow 
the horses as they cantered past. Their coats 
glinted in the level sunbeams that were coming 
over the mountain, the drum of their hundred 
hoofs beat the ground with the rhythm that 
she loved better than music. 

She felt the beauty of movement, form, color, 
as an artist must, and she was in a tumult of 
desire, instinct, baffled purpose and untaught 
power as the last went by, and she slid slowly 
down from the fence, picked up her color-box, 
and followed them. 

When she came to the enclosure round which 
the stables were built, the head groom was 
already hard at work rubbing down Southern 
Star, who was hitched between two halters 
fastened to each side of the doorway. 

‘*You-all just in time, Miss Tafie, 
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BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


THE PLANTATION BELL...RANG OUT MELLOW AND FAR AWAY; 


BUT EUSTAPHIA 


ABSORBED TO NOTICE IT 


chuckled ; 
sassy dis mawnin’.’’ 


“Is he?’’? said Eustaphia. She took her 


“‘but Sothen Stah, he powehful | over. 


j}and formed a body for the new color. With 
| . . 
remarkable reasoning she went about this new 





WAS TOO 


The paint underneath was quite dry, | 


accustomed place on the box of the old travel- | effort, putting in her shadows first, and making | 
ling carriage, which stood under a shed at the | them as light as possible, and working up from 


side of the door. 


|them through the bright reds and yellows of 


Opening her color-box, she gazed at the | the horse’s coat. 


picture tacked inside the cover, comparing it | 


with the horse before her. Then she took out 
her palette and thoughtfully selected among 
the paint tubes the colors she would be likely 
to use, and squeezed them out round the upper 
edge of the palette in the order in which many 
years of service had smeared it. 

She had slipped it over her thumb and gath- 
ered up her brushes when the stallion tossed 
his head, lunged out viciously with his heels 
and slashed his long tail like a whip. The 
groom, accustomed and skilful as he was, 
ducked and skipped incessantly to keep out of 
reach of the nervous hoofs and big bared teeth. 

Eustaphia had no idea that she had attempted 
something unusually difficult. She worked 
with confidence born of her intimate and 
detailed knowledge of the construction and 
characteristics of a horse. She felt that blind- 
fold she could have reproduced Southern Star’s 
peculiar markings. But problems of modeling 
and foreshortening that she did not even know 
by name had confronted her on her first morn- 
ing’s work, and it was only dogged determina- 
tion which had brought her out again on the 
second morning. 

She had learned, then, how to thin her colors 
so that she could blend them on the canvas; 
but the effect was still lumpy, and she had 
painted in all her lightest tones first, in no 
cheerful key, so that when she tried to put in 
her shadows she found nothing on the palette 
dark enough to represent them. Her canvas, 
at the end of the second day, looked like a 
badly plowed hillock in a gullied field. 

The next morning found her painting it all 


When she was through with him that morn- 
| ing, her painted horse really stood out against 
| the thick background. He had four legs under 
| him, and a heavily arched neck and a head 
| which the day before had been too large, but 
| was now considerably too small. 

She had no idea how one managed to bring 
out the flashing light on a shoulder or leg 
muscle, but she drew a line with white paint 
where the high light should be, and was 
startled to see that it gave form. 

The negroes watched her work in wondering 
admiration, tinged with awe. 

It had been hard to tear herself from her 


mother’s darkened room, to take up again the 
burden of attendance, the reading aloud by a 
shaded lamp on the medicine table, the willing 
imprisonment which would last all day if 
neither her mother nor her Aunt Lorena were 
well enough to help, or if Old Miss were too 
irritable to bear with their timid ministrations. 

Eustaphia’s mother, who was still called 


known a responsibility in her life. Eustaphia’s 
father, the colonel, whose military service had 
not taken him a hundred miles from home in 
the four years that he fought in the Confederate 
army, had left his right leg in the field-hospital 
after the Battle of the Crater. But he still 
rode to the hounds with his wooden leg strapped 
to the saddle. He had a law office in the city, 





politics, and occasionally drew the deeds for a 
tract of land on one of the old estates; but the 
real responsibilities of life had never touched 





Miss Lizzie, had never, until Old Miss fell ill, | 


| economy. 


work that morning and go back to her grand- | 


the captain broke this tradition 
for the first time, he and the 
colonel had had their first bitter 
disagreement. The second was 
when the colonel continued to 
give away horses that had been 
raised at great expense, and 
broken, to any friend who hap- 
pened to cast a covetous eye on 
them. After that the 
washed his hands of the farm, 
which he despised in his heart 
in proportion to the money it 
produced, and withdrew into his 
hunting and his Horace. 

Thanks to the captain’s energy 
and the family never 
knew any real poverty, save that 
of living remote lives, and of this 
all except Eustaphia were uncon- 
scious. Old Miss had her house 
and her servants, Miss Lizzie and 
Miss Lorena had their embroidery 
and their charities, the captain 
had his horses and the colonel 
his Horace. Eustaphia, waiting 
upon them each in turn, had not 
even—as she reflected sumetimes 
in her queer, detached moments 
of self-analysis—an education. 

The idea of painting a portrait 
of Southern Star had been sug- 
gested to her by the approach of 
the captain’s birthday. A thing 
Which had been an added spur to 
these secret efforts was the intense 
necessity which she felt of justify- 
ing her ambition to the family. 

For two years Captain George 
had humored her inclination 
against the advice of every one 
except Old Miss, and Eustaphia 
had gone into the city once a week 
to take drawing lessons from Miss 
Myrtle Page. And now, at the 
end of the two years, Miss Page, 
having patiently attempted to 
teach the girl to draw a bunch 
of daisies growing in a bow! of 
ferns, had reluctantly written 
the captain that Eustaphia could not be taught 
to draw; she had no talent. 

The captain put the letter in his pocket, and 
with rare delicacy explained to the family that 
the lessons were discontinued as a temporary 
The real reason gradually became 
known, however, and while nothing was said 
about it, Eustaphia silently underwent the 
unutterable humiliation of having been pro- 
nounced a failure. 

It was impossible, after this blow to her 
pride and courage, that she should let any one 
suspect that she was trying again, so she had 
slipped out before any of the family were abroad, 
except the early-rising captain, who always rode 
down before breakfast to the lower farm. 

She worked patiently, waiting to catch the 
stallion in a still moment, seizing that moment 
to study with all her might the swelling arch 
of the neck, the purple shadow in the turn of 
the shoulder, the coppery glint where the flank 
caught the light as restlessly as a brass-trimmed 
yacht the sun. 

She was growing accustomed to the curious 
medium of paint, and worked faster than she 
had been able to do in the first three days. 
She knew better what she wanted to do, and 
she sat almost motionless, looking from the 
horse to her picture, from her picture to her 
palette for another brushful of paint, and back 
to her picture with a passing glance at the 
horse, until Elijah was tired with rubbing 
him. 

Then she laid aside her box, and stepping 
down from the carriage, came over to the horse 


colonel 


success, 


}and stood squinting in her odd way at the play 


in which he met his neighbors and talked | 





of muscle under the changing coat, the quiver- 
ing of thew and sinew, all so eloquent of 
nervous life. She was so absorbed that she did 
not notice she had come within range of 
Southern Star’s teeth until the groom thrust a 
currycomb between her and the horse’s head. 
**Could you lead him up and down for me?’’ 








Ds 
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2 
she asked. ‘‘Just for a moment, so I can 
finish? If he’s led up and down, the captain 


won’t mind his being unblanketed. ’’ 

Elijah shook his head dubiously, but un- 
hitched the halter ropes and began leading the 
stallion back and forth, holding the bridle close 
to the ugly bits. The plantation bell, which 
was the summons for the captain to breakfast, 
rang out mellow and far away; but Eustaphia, 
deep in her work, was too absorbed to notice 
it. 

It was a good quarter-hour before she nodded 
her head with a preoccupied ‘‘Thank you, 
Lige; thank you very much!’’ and the groom 
was free to lead Southern Star away. 

‘To the dozen negroes who gathered about 
Eustaphia as she put away her brushes and 
colors, the picture in the box was like the work 
of magic. 

‘* Hit suht’ny is Southern Star,’’ they 
chuckled. ‘‘That he white star an’ he long 
lip, an’ that he white stockin’ an’ he arch neck, 
des like he was rampagin’ roun’ here right 
now. ’”’ 

Their wonder and admiration flattered Eus- 
taphia more than intelligent praise might have 
done, and her elation carried her almost to the 
house. On the door-step, however, it forsook 
her suddenly, and she entered in a conscience- 
smitten, nervous haste. 

Prayers were over long before, and all the 
family were at the table except the captain. 
Even Old Miss had come down, and at sight 
of her, with her bandaged eyes, Eustaphia’s 
remissness overwhelmed her. She made a 
little rush to her place next to her grandmother, 
tripped over the legs of a rocking-chair in her 
path, and fell headlong. 

One of her outflung hands met the taut 
canvas of the Hanover portrait, and the picture 
gave back a dull resonance like a muffled 
drum. The brittle paint cracked and fell off 
in large flakes where Eustaphia had struck it. 
She got to her feet to face the horror of the 
family. 

‘*Eustaphia!’’ cried her mother, springing 
from her chair. ‘‘What have you done?’’ 

‘*Why, daughter,’ said the colonel, reaching 
out to pick her up, ‘‘how could you have been 
so careless? Why don’t you look where you 
are going? Didn’t you see the legs of the 
rocker ?”’ 











Eustaphia stood dully gazing down at the 
disasters. ‘‘ No, sir,’? she said, ‘‘I 
didn’t notice. ’’ 





_ JSC THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Sore 





with the white spot and the fine network of 
cracks over its surface attesting their careless- 
ness. Both had inherited the tradition of 
reverence for it in their strong Hanover pride 
of lineage. It stood for them as the one imper- 
ishable link between their present and the royal 
grants that had made their lands theirs in the 
beginning. 

All their lives it had hung above the mantel- 
piece in the bare white plastered dining-room, 


| attracting the light from the curtainless win- 
|dows upon its brilliant claret-colored velvet 


and white laces. People .in the county who 
were not related to the Hanovers declared that 
they said their’ prayers to it; that while 
‘* Veritas’? might be the Hanover motto, 
‘*Vanitas’’ was the shield on which it was 
written. 

Old Miss sat tremulous and silent, and 


Y favorite tree is the hemlock, perhaps 
because of a good turn that one did 
me when I was a young schoolmaster 

at Ararat, in the north of New Hampshire. 
Indeed, I was only eighteen at the time—quite 
too young to be teaching school, as the reader 
of this story will probably think. Shamus 
O’ Day, Losen Wheelock and Wheelock’s brother 
Webster were the three trials that I had to 
contend with daily for ten weeks. 

Shamus was a year and Losen two years 
older than I, and each was ‘‘half a head’’ taller. 
‘Little Web,’’ too, as he was called, was little 
only in size, not in guile or years. 

I was told he was twenty-three. He looked 
old, indeed, but was not larger than the average 
boy at twelve or thirteen, being what the people 
of Ararat inelegantly termed “the runt of the 
Wheelock family.’’ 

Whatever had checked his physical growth 











Eustaphia tried vainly to get her to finish her 
breakfast. All the other faces about the table 
wore the same look of shock that Eustaphia 
felt in her own, and they all seemed to be 
asking her, as she was asking herself, how she 
could have done it. 

The pressure of her self-reproach was almost 
more than she could bear. She wanted to 
rush away from the table and hide somewhere 
until the first horror of it had passed. It 
seemed so impossible that she who loved 
pictures had injured one— perhaps beyond 
repair. Then, through her misery, she heard 
the family talking round the table again. 

“Tt shall be repaired!’’ the captain said, 
bringing his fist down on the table. ‘“‘T’ll 
take it down to Mr. McHenry’s directly after 
breakfast. The picture shall be repaired !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


none other 
than my lar- 
gest girl pupil 
—and she was 
large, indeed—Mary Ann Libby. The spelling 
and composition certainly left much to be 
desired, but the purport of the warning was 
not to be mistaken. 

Mary Ann was disfigured by a startling birth- 
mark, which nearly covered the right side of 
her face; moreover, she weighed at least two 
hundred pounds. “But she was an honest soul, 
and I had been dimly aware for some time that 
she was on my side. 

While eating my supper I took thought. If 
Losen, Web and Shamus were setting a trap, 
I decided that I had better see about it. 

The night was dark. Slipping out, I hastened 
back to the schoolhouse, but took the precaution 
to approach it through a pasture on the upper 
side of the road. 

The house stood on the lower 
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The colonel examined the extent of the 
damage. ‘‘The face is uninjured,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but the cracks run all over 
the figure. .I think it can be repaired. 
But it is a grave accident—a very grave 
accident. ’’ “ 

‘“‘An accident?’’ said the captain, 
coming in with his riding-whip still in 
his hand. ‘‘What’s the matter? What’s 
happened? Not the portrait ?’’ 

The captain made two strides to the 
place where the picture stood, the vapid, 
beautifully smiling face now seeming to 
deprecate the injured finery. After the 

captain had examined it he turned to 
Old Miss. Priceless as the heirloom 
was to all of them, it belonged to Old 
Miss, and she alone had remained 
silent and seated at the table. 

She was a Hanover by birth as well as 
by marriage, and there was a distinct resem- 
blance between the delicate face of the young 
gentleman in the portrait and the fine, strongly 
lined old face at the table, half-concealed though 
it was by the bandage over the eyes. 

‘*George!’’ said Old Miss, peremptorily. 

“Yes, mother ?”’ 

‘Did you leave that picture where any one 
might run into it?’’ 

Every one started at the unexpectedness of 
the challenge. The captain seemed about to 
defend himself, thought better ‘of it, and said: 

**Yes’m, I reckon I did. I took it down last 
night, as you told me to, to put on the new 
picture wire, and then I found I had left the 
wire at the office. ’’ 

‘*But, Uncle George, you couldn’t imagine 
I’d fall into it from half across the room,’’ said 
Eustaphia. 

**It doesn’t matter. 
left a valuable work like that on the floor. 
was very careless. ”’ 

Miss Lorena looked significantly at her sister. 
The favoring of Eustaphia was too well estab- 
lished to require comment. Miss Lizzie returned 
the look with one of gentle patience. The 
damage to the painting affected her deeply, but 
she was thinking that if Old Miss had not 
taken to brooding over the danger of the old 
red cord giving way while she was shut out 
from seeing to it, the picture might still be 
smiling down securely from its accustomed 
place. 

She did not express this thought aloud, 
however, and the family returned to their 
interrupted breakfast at the bringing on of a 
fresh plate of waffles. 

Eustaphia and her Uncle George, who had 
missed the family grace, bent their heads over 
their plates a moment in silence. Their 
places were side by side, with Old Miss on 
Eustaphia’s left; but even had there been the 
length of the table between them, they would 
have been conscious of the same thought. 

Behind them on the floor rested the portrait, 





DRAWN 
SEARS GALLAGHER. 
LITTLE WEB WAS WATCHING ME OUT OF THE CORNER 


He should never have 
It 








by 


may also have dwarfed his mind and held back 
the development of manly traits, for the little 
rascal was a veritable monkey in school. On 
the first day he took his seat in the back row, 
between his brother Losen and Shamus 
O’Day. Thus sheltered, this aged, abnormal 
rogue began his career of mischief. On the 
second afternoon I caught him under the desks, 
sticking pins in a boy’s leg three rows beyond 
his seat. ‘Thereupon I gave him a birching. 

That flogging was the beginning of my 
troubles with Little Web. After a week I sent 
for the committee to come and turn the little 
seamp out of school, representing to them, 
truthfully enough, that I could do nothing 
with him. By this I incurred the bitter enmity 
of the Wheelocks and two other families, rela- 
tives of theirs, and gained nothing, for the 
committee declined to act. After that things 
went rapidly from bad to worse. Losen gave me 
to understand that he would not let me lay hands 
on Web again ; and the small trouble-maker en- 
tered upon an unchecked campaign of buffoonery. 

Shamus was merely a great, strong Irish boy, 
not bad, unless incited by others. But he liked 
Little Web because Web made him laugh, and 
thus diverted his mind from the miseries of 
lessons, for which he had little taste. 

Three or four weeks passed. Little Web 
made mischief every day, but took care to keep 
near Losen and Shamus. I dared not flog him, 
lest his two large allies and abetters should 
put me out of the schoolhouse, when, according 
to the unwritten code of backwoods school 
districts, I should have to resign my place. 

One evening, about the middle of the term, 
when I sat down to the table at my boarding- 
place, I found the following curious note under 
my plate: 

Dear Sur. I am not one as tels tails out of 
seole, but them three boys up in the back sete is 
settin a trape for you at the scole house to nite. 
So you better look out. And now no more frum 
your tru frend M. A. L. 


I guessed instantly that ‘‘M. A. L.’’ was 





side, where the ground fell off. 
rapidly. The door was on a 
level with the road; but the 
rear of the house was elevated 
on rough stone underpinning, 
seven feet high, in which, how- 
ever, there was an opening, 
closed by a rude door, leading to 
a dark space beneath the school- 
room floor, where stove wood 
was kept. 

At first I thought of conceal- 
ing myself in this hole under 
the house; but reflecting that 
the boys might come there with 
a lantern and corner me, or find 
me if I hid in the schoolroom, 
I determined to climb a large 
hemlock-tree that stood beside 
the road within a few yards of 
the schoolhouse door. It was a tree of nature’s 
own planting, the only one within a quarter of 
a mile of the schoolhouse, and had been left 
there when the land was cleared. It was two 
feet or more in diameter, and had no doubt 
withstood the storms of a century. 

I secured a comfortable seat on a branch and 
waited. I sat there a long-time. Indeed, I 
was on the point of coming down and going 
home when at last I heard boots creak in the 
frozen snow up the road. Presently three dark 
figures, which I made sure were my pupils, 
drew near the schoolhouse and stopped at the 
door. They had tools. I could make out an 
ax, a saw and an auger. 

They went inside,—for the door was never 
locked,—rekindled the fire in the stove and 
remained for some time, moving things about. 
I could hear them talking in low tones, but 
could not even guess what they were doing. 

After a while they came out, and going round 
to the rear, went under the house. There they 
remained at least half an hour. I could see 
the gleam of a light and heard them sawing. 

Afterward they came back indoors again, 
and were going back and forth for at least an 
hour longer, so that altogether I had a long, 
cold time of it up in the hemlock. But I had 
determined to remain quiet and examine for 
myself what they had done, after they left. 

At last they went away, chuckling; and 
when the sound of their boots in the snow had 
died away I descended from my cold perch. 
I first went inside to the stove and warmed 
myself, then proceeded to investigate with 
lighted splinters. 

In the schoolroom nothing wrong could be 
seen; but on going down under the house I 
finally discovered what they had done, but not 
till I had looked carefully. 

From time to time, as the house grew old, 
the schoolroom floor had been strengthened and 
stiffened by props, set up irregularly beneath 
it. What those rogues had done was to saw off | 





OF HIS EYE. 


three of the wide floor boards, directly under ness. 











;out, but found it fast. 











where the pupils and I were accustomed to 
stand when working at the blackboard. They 
had also sawed off the ends of three ‘‘sleepers’’ 
on which the boards rested. The two end 
ones, however, remained supported by two stout 
props; and at first I did not see how the floor 
could fall—not till I had looked more carefully. 

Then I discovered that they had set the foot 
of each prop on a round stone, about as large 
as a man’s two fists. Some old, dry boughs 
had been thrown against the props, not only 
concealing the round stones, but also a loop of 
‘*bed-cord’’ rope, attached to each prop. 

This rope extended back into the dark space 
behind the wood and up among the cobwebs, 
to a point beneath the back seat where Losen, 
Shamus and Little Web sat. Here a hole had 
been bored, and the end of the rope passed up 
through the floor and secured by a knot. 

The nature of the trap was now fully appar- 
ent. Those scamps meant to wait for me to go 
to the board, then jerk away the props beneath, 
leaving the schoolmaster to take a sudden drop 
of seven feet, and disappear, heels over head, 
in the gulf below! It would then be a compara- 
tively easy matter to hold the door—and I should 
be out of the schoolhouse and out of a job. 

When I first perceived the full, fell intent of 
the contrivance, indignation fired my soul. Then 
I began to smile inwardly, for forewarned is 
forearmed. 

Youth is never charitable. At present I 
certainly should think twice, and many times, 
before precipitating a human being down such 
a hole as that. At eighteen no such compunc- 
tion troubled me. I was convinced that what 
they thought was good enough for me was 
good enough for them. 

I went home chuckling; and overnight I 
concluded that I could improve on their effort. 
The next morning I procured some screws, a 
gimlet and screw-driver from a tool-box at my 
boarding-place, and set off a little earlier than 
usual for the schoolhouse. Ordinarily I went 
at eight, for I had the fire to build and the 
room to put in order. 

After building a fire I brought up what 
wood I thought we might require for the day, 
and then screwed up the old door that led to 
the basement hole under the house so solidly 
that any one shut in there would have found 
it next to impossible to break out. 

The pupils came by nine, and calling the 
school to order, I had them read from the 
Testament, according to custom. 1 noticed that 
Losen and Shamus were watching me covertly ; 
but I proceeded exactly as usual, sending the 
first class in arithmetic to the board in turn, 
quite as if I supposed that everything there 
was all right, then called out the second class, 
to which Losen, Shamus and Little Web be- 
longed. It was not an advanced class. They 
had reached simple interest that week. 

‘*Now this is an important rule,’’ I said, 
‘fone that you ought to master thoroughly. 
You will need to understand interest all through 
life. Let us try to make it practical. Suppose 
you held my note for a hundred and seventy- 
five dollars, dated back twelve years, to 1877. 
What would it amount to at the present time ?”’ 

They were all three sitting on the front seat, 
and could not reach the rope, so I stepped to 
the board and wrote such a note, in the usual 
form, with names, dates and rate of interest. 

While writing I saw Losen stealing back to 
his own seat, and looked round, as if in sur- 


prise. 
“*T only wanted to get my arithmetic,’’ said 
he, and returned to the recitation seat. . 


I knew better, for he had his book in his 
hand when he came out to recite. I took no 
notice of the falsehood, however, and finished 
writing the note. 

‘““Now, Losen, find what that note will 
amount to at six per cent., simple interest, in 
seven years, six months and twenty-four days,”’ 
I said. ‘‘And you, Shamus, tell us what I 
would have to pay you in ten years. And, 
Webster, you find what it will amount to in 
twelve years. There is room for all three of 
you at the board. I will look on and help you 
if you need help.’’ 

They hesitated a little, but could not well 
refuse. It was our usual mode of work. They 
felt sure that I suspected nothing, and they knew 
that the floor was safe unless some one pulled 
the rope. So all three went to the board and 
began work on their sums. I walked up and 


| down the aisle, pointing out their mistakes, for 
| they were great blockheads. 


For a time I could see that Little Web was 
watching me out of the corner of his eye; but 
I went on explaining interest to them and the 
others from where I stood in the aisle, till they 
had become puzzled with their computations. 
Then, turning suddenly, I reached for that 
rope knot and pulled with all my strength. 

The props came away, and about ten feet of 
the floor, there by the blackboard, fell with a 
crash—and the boys with it. They went out 
of sight as if by magic, and left the whole 
school staring, terrified, at the chasm. 

T rushed forward, and could see the upturned 
faces of all three of them down in that dark 
hole. Shamus sprang to the old door that led 
He and Losen then 
leaped up, and catching with their hands on 
the edge of the floor, tried to climb out. But 
I pushed their hands off with no great gentle- 
**You are going to stay right there,’’ I 
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told them. I took down the large blackboard, 


and throwing it over the hole, piled the stove | thing to pitch-pole three of your pupils down 


wood upon it. 
Then they began battering the old door with 
sticks of wood; and fearing 
that they would stave it down, 
I ran out, propped it on the 
outside with two logs, and set 
five of the younger boys to pile 
a rick of loose stones against it. 
Then I sent Mary Ann home 
to tell her father what hadhap- 
pened, and ask him to ride to 
the village of N., four miles 
distant, for the three mem- 
bers of the school committee. 
After that I mounted guard * 
over my prisoners with a stick. 
I kept my pupils in the house, 
but it is needless to say that 
lessons were a farce that 


forenoon. The three members of the school | 
beard and seven or eight of the neighbors and | said to me, at last. 
The | have to repair this large hole in the floor. 
end of the affair, however, was rather tame, and begin again to-morrow morning, and see if you 
I stated | cannot get along with less fireworks.”’ 


parents arrived at about half past twelve. 


not at all what I thought it should be. 
the facts to the committee with vigor, expecting 
their sympathy; but from the outset all three 


of them appeared more solicitous for the boys | reprimand. 


down in the hole than for me. 
‘* Better let them out,’’ they said. 
out, and then we will talk it over.’’ 


The blackboard with the load of wood was | weeks of the term rather amicably than other- | 
removed, and Losen, Shamus and Little Web| wise. 


were assisted to climb up into the light of day. 


The senior member of the committee, a dry | Little Web came to shake hands with me at 
old village lawyer, questioned them at length. | parting, and Shamus even blundered forth 
They owned up to the trap, and he contemplated | something to the effect that if I would come 


the depth and darkness of the hole. 


‘*Young master,’’ said he, dryly, turning to | better. 








**Let them | but, strange to say, matters quieted down at 








me, ‘‘do you think it was quite the proper | the field-work on the same day. This they 
arrange for, and when the harvest begins, ail 
into such a place as that ?’’ the inhabitants of the village begin it at once. 
‘‘Well, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘it was their necks or 
mine. I preferred it should 
be theirs.’’ 

All three committeemen 
regarded me with great 
thoughtfulness. ‘‘There must 
be some young schoolmasters, 
I suppose,’’ one of them 
remarked. 

In fact, the wholly pacific, 
dispassionate attitude of the 
committee was very disap- 
pointing. 

They questioned the other 
pupils, particularly Mary 


The Eve of Harvest. 


the eve of the day that has been agreed 

upon for beginning the harvest the 

village becomes deserted as the shadows 

of the night fall upon it. Only very old people 
and very young remain at home, to look after 
the fowls and the cattle. The eighty-year-old, 
bowed-down graybeard, or the equally old and 
bent grandmother, assisted by some girl or boy 
of eight or ten,—friends whom old age and child- 
hood have united,—alone remain in the village. 
All the others go to the fields on the eve of the 
solemn day, to stay there through the night, 





THE SENIOR 


po genny Ann, whose account of the | and to begin reaping as soon as there shall be 
commitree. matter fully established the | enough light faintly to discern things. 


A cart, in which the main thing is a small 
cask with water, or, still better, with kvas 
(a fermented, slightly acidulated but non- 
alcoholic drink, made of baked rye flour), is 
taken, if the fields are at a certain distance 
from the village. There the harvesters stay 
all day, returning home only when it grows 
quite dark, to take some cold supper, 
consisting of bread and cucumbers or 
onions. If the fields are far away, 
they stay there at night, as well. 

The heat in the fields is terrible. 
On a cloudless day, when a hardly 
| perceptible breeze moves over the soil, 
one feels, on bending to the hot, 
burning ground, as if plunged into 
a Turkish bath—especially if the 
breeze is intercepted by the surround- 
ing wheat or rye. In this almost 
unbearable atmosphere the women 
work with the sickle. 

This is slow and hard work—the 


guilt of the three culprits. 

**You may dismiss school,’’ one of the board 
“The school agent’ will 
But 





They did take Losen, Shamus and Little 
| Web aside, however, and give them a severe 


| I looked for a pitched battle the next day; 


once, and we went through the remaining three | 


On the last day of school Losen, Shamus and 


|back the next winter they would behave 
But I never went to Ararat again. 












4 FARMING IN 
a MANY “LANDS 


woman seizing with her left hand a 
bunch of stalks, cutting them with a 
rapid oblique movement of the sickle, 
and gently depositing the cut bunch 
on the ground. It is work which 














x) sowings have been made, every thought 
in the villages begins to be directed toward the 
great, all-absorbing question, ‘‘What will this 
year’s crops be ?’’ 

Nearly eighty million people in European 
Russia alone are entirely dependent upon the 
success of the crops, and they ask themselves 
anxiously, ‘‘Have not the sowings of rye and 
wheat, made last fall, suffered possibly from a 
want of snow cover during the rigorous winter, 
or from a too late and wet spring? Have not 
the just made spring sowings of oats, barley, 
buckwheat or millet suffered from a want of 
rain at the proper time, or from the late 
frosts ?’’ 


II. HARVEST-TIME IN 
RUSSIA. 
‘BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


soon as the snow has disappeared from | light clouds stand high in the sky, promising a 
the plains of Russia, and the spring good spell of dry weather for harvest-time. 





| thus have deserted their villages when, on the 


| haymaking begins in central Russia. 


Letters and telegrams are sent every week | 


from all parts of the immense territory of 
Russia to the large commercial and adminis- 
trative centers, reporting the probable prospects 
of the crops. The grain exporters are especially 
interested in them; but the manufacturers, too, 
anxiously inquire about the state of the crops, 
as they know that the chief buyers of their 
goods are the peasants, and that upon the 
results of the harvest will depend the orders 
which the factories will receive for the next 
twelve months. 


Between Despair and Hope. 


St. Petersburg, at the ministry of 
finances, they also try to guess from the 
incoming reports the final result of 

the harvest, because the yearly revenue from the 
state railways, the excise on spirits, sugar, 
naphtha and tobacco, the imports, and, in fact, 
every item of the budget is determined by the 
amount of cereals that shall have been success- 
fully harvested. 

With the peasants all these questions, which 
for the other classes mean only more or less 
income, take on a tragical aspect. They are 
questions of either complete ruin and misery, 
or a relatively secure existence for the year to 
come ; in fact, questions of life or death. Sheer 
despair, therefore, spreads in the villages if 
late frosts or an exceptionally wet summer or 
long droughts destroy the chief crop—rye in 
the north and center, and wheat in the south. 
The peasants remember the failure of crops 
in the years 1891 and 1892, which affected more 
than one-third of Russia, and reduced full 
thirty million people. to starvation, followed by 


| making is therefore a communal affair. 


requires also a long apprenticeship, 
and which peasant girls begin to learn in their 
eleventh or twelfth year. The back soon begins 
to ache ; perspiration covers the body, rans down 
the brow, and falls in heavy drops upon the 
ground. Very often a baby, hardly a week old, 
sometimes even less than that, lies close by in the 
grass or in the shadow of the cart, and when 
the exhausted mother comes in response to its 
hungry cries, she often cannot satisfy its thirst. 
(0) middle of the day, in the shadow of 
the cart, and the afternoon work is 
resumed, to last with but little interruption till 
after sunset. This means twelve, fourteen and 
fifteen hours of work; and the better the soil, 
the more of soil the peasants own, and the 


wealthier they are, the more unwearied energy 
they put into the work. I never saw people 





The most fertile parts of Russia are in the 
prairie belt, which stretches west to east, with 
a width of about two hundred miles, on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, from the 
pushtas (prairies) of Hungary to the southern 
Urals and northern Caucasia. Millions of 
acres are cultivated there, and thither thousands 
of men hasten every year from the villages of 
middie Russia, when haymaking and harvest- 
time are coming. In the provinces round and 
south of Moscow half of the adult men will 


New Bread and Sait. 


NE hour—seldom more—of sleep in the 





day that follows St. Peter and St. Paul’s day | 
(June 29th, now July 12th, new style), 


In the villages of middle Russia the 
meadows are usually held in common 
by the village communities, and hay- 


Tolstoy has given, in one of his novels, 
a most beautiful and inspiring descrip- 
tion of communal haymaking in Russia. 
Early in the morning all the men of 
the village are in the communal meadow 
with their scythes. All stand in a 
row,—the best mowers on the right 
side,—and every one competes with 
the others in the sweep of his scythe 
and the rapidity of his advance. In 
the afternoon the women join the 
men, to toss the freshly cut grass, piling it in 
heaps for the night. 

This will be done every day until the whole 
meadow has been mowed, whereupon ail the 
hay is piled up in as many heaps of equal size 
as there are households in the village—each | 
heap being measured twice across by a rope of 
a given length. All heaps are numbered, the | 
numbers are marked on coppers, and the cop-| These songs become especially lively and gay 
pers are tossed in a cap, from which each | when the best part of the harvest begins— 
householder draws in turn. Then the cart-| when the rye, or the wheat, after having been 
ing home of the hay begins, and lasts till | left for a few days to dry in sheaves, heaped 
late at night, with the accompaniment of | together in shocks, is carted home. Every one 
merry songs. The first act of the harvest is | is ready then to give a lift to the weary horse 
thus over. las it slowly moves along the unpaved country 

The next act begins about a fortnight later— road, and to encourage it with endearing words 
a fortnight full of anxiety. The heat by this | as it brings home the food of the family. 
time becomes excessive, because Russia, which| In many families bread may have been 
has the coldest winters, has also the hottest wanting, and the last flour parsimoniously 
summers—as hot, indeed, as they are under | used in expectation of the new crop. Now, 
corresponding latitudes from forty-two degrees | at least, a few sheaves will be hurriedly 
upward in the United States. 


AMERICAN HARVESTING MACHINES IN RUSSIA 


work so hard at harvest-time as upon the fertile, 
boundless steppes of Tambov. 

It is already quite dark when the harvesters 
return home, and yet the young people—espe- 
cially the girls—fill the caim air of the night 
with their songs. The harvest, every portion 
of it, has its special songs, mostly dating from 
the remotest pre-Christian antiquity. 


grain taken to the village windmill, in order to 








thrashed with the flails, and the winnowed | 
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|the table of the izba for every man, woman 
|or child who may enter the house. 

When the months of July and August are 
| dry and hot, the spring sowings begin to ripen 
|almost as soon as the rye and wheat harvests 
|are over. The slow work of harvesting oats, 
| barley, buckwheat, occasionally some spring 
| wheat, peas and lentils, as also flaxeand hemp, 
begins almost immediately after the winter 
crops are in, leaving no time to rest. 

Every day brings some new work with it, 
| work which in most cases must be done at 
| once, because in August and in the first half 
of September the weather often becomes unset- 
tled. Every bright day, sometimé even a few 
hours of sunshine, must be taken advantage of 
to save this or that crop. 


How the Women Toil. 


O-DAY it is the oats or the barley that 
must be cut and brought under shelter, 
| otherwise they will be overtaken by the 
| Tain and become rotten. To-morrow it will be 
| buckwheat which has begun to ‘‘flow,” and 
| requires immediate cutting, while the men have 
perhaps engaged to work for the next few days on 
a neighboring land- 
“lord’s estate, and so 
it is the women who 
have to accomplish 
this hard work. The 
following day it may 
be the flax which is 
in the same critical 
condition ; or the flax 
that has been retting 
in the small ponds 
has to be spread out 
at once in the fields 
for drying. And 
then, amid all that 
work, there will be, 
in most cases, some 
rye or wheat to be 
thrashed for the sow- 
ings in the fall. This 
is mostly done with 
| the flail, or by making horses tread over it in 
| a circle. 

Moreover, the land will have to be harrowed 
and sown, while quantities of additional work 
will have to be done for the neighboring land- 
lords or farmers. These last may have ren- 
dered in the winter some service to the peasants, 

| when they were short of money and food, and 
now they require these services to be paid back 
| by the peasants working in their fields. And 
| with all that, the rains, which become more 
frequent, continually interrupt the work, which, 
| from being now intermittent, becomes often for 
that very reason the more intense. In 1900, in 
many parts of Russia, the binding of the oats, 
| as also the carting, was entirely done at night, 
| after a full day’s work. 

Boundless steppes—the Russian name for 
| prairies, exactly similar to the Manitoba and 
| Dakota prairies on the Canadian border, and 
covered with a thick layer of extremely fertile 
‘*black earth’’—spread over southern 
and southeastern Russia. I have my- 
self seen fields where, with the usual 
rest of the soil each third year under 
fallow, crop after crop had been gath- 
ered for eighty consecutive years, the 
crop continuing to remain richer than 
it was elsewhere on the best manured 
clayey soils. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth 

century this land was either Turkish 
territory or in the hands of nomadic 
hordes. And it is only within the last 
fifty years that these fertile tracts began 
to receive a dense population; while 
farther east, on the high rolling prairies 
of the southern Urals, or on the high 
plains spreading at the northern foot of the 
Caucasus, immense tracts of fertile virgin soil 
were brought under cultivation and sown with 
| wheat only within the last quarter of a 
century. 


RUSSIAN 
HARVESTERS. 


The Rumor of Fortunes. 


| 

PE most mixed population is found in 
T the steppes. Round the populous Cos- 
sack villages (stanitsas) of the Don, the 
| Ural, the Kuba and the Terek Cossacks,—who 
| are all Great Russians (north Russians) or Little 
| Russians (south Russians or Ukrainians) ,—one 
| finds the most motley mixture of settlers—peas- 
ants from the central provinces, merchants, 
artisans, and especially adventurers of all 
descriptions, who came thither, attracted by 
the rumor of fortunes which were made some 
time ago in sheep-raising, and are now made 

in wheat-growing. 
Few of them own the land, but nearly all 
|of them rent it from the Cossacks, or from the 








hunger-typhus and scurvy in the most tertible 
forms—to say nothing of the loss of nearly all | 
peasants in common, and the arable 


their cattle and horses. fT 
a) land of each community is consequently 


Bright hopes, on the contrary, awaken in 
the hearts of old and young when the bound- 
less, undulating plains, of which most of | divided into three ‘‘fields’?—one for the autumn 
European Russia consists, begin to be clothed | sowings, one for the spring sowings, and one 
with a thick, uniform, dark-green growth, | under fallow. Each householder gets then a lot 
over which the wind plays, making it move as|in each of the three fields. Under such an 
the waves of the sea, and when, later on, the |arrangement it is evidently a matter of con- 
grain begins gradually to turn yellow, while | venience that all householders should do all 


In the Three ‘‘ Fields.’’ 
HE land in Russia is mostly held by the 








great land proprietors, who in some way or 
| other have managed to become all of a sudden 
| the owners of scores of square miles, without 
| ever having disbursed the tenth or the twentieth 
| part of the real value of that land. Rapidly to 
|make a fortune, even at the cost of a total 
exhaustion of the land, and then to move else- 
| where is the ideal of these temporary settlers ; 
and wheat-growing in these regions would 
have probably taken the same character as in 
Dakota, or, in former days, in Ohio, if there 


hasten the long-expected day when the family 
may partake of bread baked with ‘‘new’’ flour 
obtained from this year’s crop. - 
For millions of households in Russia that 
day is a much greater festival than any formal 
festival,—except, perhaps, Easter,—and that 
fresh-baked rye bread, with salt, is the holiest 
meal of the year. No better reception indeed 
can be made to a welcome visitor than to offer 
him new bread and salt. The fresh-baked 
huge loaf, with the wooden salt-box, stand on 
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were in Russia the same facilities for borrowing 
money, buying agricultural machinery and ex- 
porting the crop that there are in the United 
States. 

On these steppes the great question throughout 
the summer is where to get laborers. It is 
estimated that every summer much more than 
half a million men come to southeastern Russia 
from the north for haymaking and harvesting. 
However, in good years, when the crops are 
heavy, the demand for laborers is so great that 
none are to be found by hundreds of farmers. 

Soldiers are nearly always permitted by the 
government to work for a fortnight or so in the 
fields, and a€ the great number of them are 
peasants’ sons, fresh from the country, they 
are only too happy to break the monotony of 
barrack life by working with the scythe, and 
thus earning some money, which is nearly 
always sent home to the family—for the pay- 
ment of the ever-growing taxes. 

On the steppes of southeastern Russia the 
before-mentioned primitive ways of harvesting 
disappear, and one sees every intermediate 
stage between harvesting by hand and reaping 
by machinery. By far the greatest part of 
all the wheat that 
is grown in South 
Russia is still mown 
with the scythe ; but 
reaping, and occa- 
sionally binding, 
machines are also 
resorted to in rapidly 
increasing numbers. 

On the shores of 
the Sea of Azof 
there are numerous 
factories of agricul- 
tural machinery, and 
one factory of reapers 
near Taganrog was 
described lately by 
the English consul 
as the largest of the 
kind in Europe. But 
it takes some time 
before the prejudice 
against machinery 
is broken down in 
the villages, and 
before the farmers 
are convinced that 
an oceasional injury 
to the machine can 
be easily repaired by 
the use of  inter- 
changeable parts. 

The year 1900 was 
an exceptionally bad 
year for the crops. 
No sooner was the 
winter crop in than 
the rains began to pour all over the country, 
so that there was no way of harvesting 
the spring sowings except in small portions 
during the occasional bright days and hours, 
and in such days there were no laborers to be 
hired. 

Thousands of reaping-machines of all pos- 
sible types, but chiefly American, were bought 
that year by the farmers and the Cossacks 
in the southeast, as well as by the landlords 
and even some village communities in the west 
and southwest. 

On the Russian prairies the climate is as dry 
as it is in the prairie states of America, and 
consequently the grain requires no artificial 
drying. 

It is thrashed as soon as it is reaped, if 
only the necessary men and horses or the 
thrashing - machines are available. The old 
way of thrashing by making four or six horses, 
driven by one man, who stands in the center, 
run round over the sheaves of wheat, which are 
laid on a piece of hard, especially prepared 
ground, is ‘still wide-spread; but thrashing- 
machines are also of general use, and in this 
case the thrashing is often done in American 
fashion, in the field, in order that the grain 
may be carted in sacks. 

In most cases the machine is kept by a man 
who travels with it from one village or one 
farmer to another; but in some cases the peas- 
ants, if they only can scrape together the neces- 
sary money, buy a machine for communal use. 
Notwithstanding all this, the flail, of course, 
remains, and there are whole provinces in 
central Russia where the thrashing-machine is 
an unattainable ideal for the peasant. There 
the grain must also be dried before being 
thrashed, and this is done in very miserably 
built log barns provided with a sort of stove, 
the consequence being that one of the most 
melancholy sights in a central Russian country 
place during the autumn nights is the fires to 
be seen breaking out in this or that village in 
the drying-barns of the peasants. 

As a rule, it is only by the middle of 
September—the end of it in new style—that 
all the crops are in and thrashing so far 
advanced that the result of the crop can be 
known. ° 

After two months of extremely exhausting 
work, during which all the forces of every 
man, woman, boy and girl have been strained 
to the utmost, comes the best part of the year 
for the peasant. 

Every one eats enough to satisfy his hunger. 
The fairs in the villages become animated 
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once more, and there begins already that 
carting of wheat, rye, oats and all other 
cereals which will give occupation toa numerous 


- ABRA, born July 15, 
‘ .1886.’’ So stood the entry 
in the family Bible. But 
her Uncle Len had christened her 
‘*Possum’’ when she lay in her crib, a 
tiny deceiver, and pretended sleep while 
he lustily rocked and sang, only to open 
her eyes with a wail the moment he 
dared tiptoe away. 
Something of her baby trick seemed to 





river fleet of steamers and barges, as well as 
to the vast network of railways which now 
covers Russia. 


blue ceiling, and the way the 
plaster is flaking off,’’ said 
Possie, grimly. 

Miss Thayer came to visit the high 
school the next day. At Mr. Frazer’s 
request, she talked for a few minutes 
about her work. Possie sat with deep 
pink spots in her round cheeks. 

She forgot that her duck skirt showed 
two bright lines where the tucks had been 


have taken root in her nature. Everybody in | let out; she forgot that she must carry home a 


Clarkesville liked ‘‘ Possie’’ Webster. 


She was | loaf of bread that very noon. 


Her love for the 


the dearest gir] in all the class, so her high-school | talent which she knew to be her own flamed 
mates would have assured you in a breath. | through her heart at the kindling touch of Miss 
She was a good pupil, too, despite her occa- | Thayer’s quiet words. Her hands twitched to 
sional lapses into mischief, and her habit of | grasp a pencil; the battered wall glimmered 


NOW!" 


decking the margins of her books with sketches 
illustrating the subject-matter. 

Then she was sunny at home, which means 
more than all the rest ; and the small Portuguese 
in her class at the River Mission adored her, 
every one, from big Pietro, the champion 
hoodlum, to little Andronico, the crippled baby 
and pet of the school. 

In the face of all these things there was 
unhappy justice in the puzzled lament of Jean 
Ward, her chum. ‘‘It doesn’t seem as if 
Possie Webster could be Possie Webster—and 
yet be such a snob!’’ 

For a snob she was in twenty exasperating 
ways. She stood up to all her duties as the 
eldest daughter in a busy household; but she 
would scramble out of her warm bed an hour 
before rising-time to sweep the porch and the 
pavements in the shivery dawn rather than 
be seen at her work by passers-by. She would 
shut her ears to the team’s pleadings and rush 
home without a glance at the basket-ball which 
her soul loved, in order to take all charge of 
the dinner on company days; but she would 
walk five blocks out of her way to avoid meeting 
her friends if she must carry a bundle, even so 
much as a bag of lemons. 

Now and then her whimsical vanity and her 
warm heart mét in close quarters. Then there 
would be. a battle royal. Meanwhile her father 
pondered and her mother grieved. 

‘*You let my girl alone,’’ said Uncle Len, 
one night, breaking in on an anxious parental 
conference. Possie and Jean had hurried away 
together to a ‘‘Lit’’ meeting, Jean blithe and 
jubilant despite her out-of-date jacket and the 
faded roses on her last year’s hat, Possie silent 
to sulkiness because of the mended places on 
her glove. ‘‘You stop fretting about Possum, 
I say. She’s trying to fool herself as well as 
the rest of us with these baby notions. One 
of these days she’ll wake up in good earnest. 
Just let her alone.’’ 

The ‘‘Lit’’ was honored by a guest that 
night. She sat in front of Jean and Possie, 
a trim, gracious woman, with curling brown 
hair and keen, clear, brown eyes, whose 
glance dazzled the two girls into awe-stricken 
silence. 

“*TIt’s Miss Thayer, the artist! She’s visiting 
at Judge Vaill’s, up the hill,’’ whispered Jean. 
‘*The one who painted those wonderful pictures 
for the new Historical Library in New York. 
Oh, I hope she’ll notice the wild crab-apple 
branches up on the platform, and the flag-lilies 
over there on the bookcase !’’ 

‘*And I hope she doesn’t see the green and 
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faintly through a mist of rain- 
bow glories—the pictures that 
she could paint—that she must 
paint! 

‘**T’ll make another drawing 
of Jean, and I’ll get mother to 
let me sketch her again,— 
mother’s profile is so clear and 
nice,—and I’ll take them and 
all my best pictures and go to 
see her next Saturday after- 
noon, and ask her if they—if 
it’s worth while.’’ She planned 
it all out in breathless whispers 
as she scurried home with the 
bread hugged tight under her 
arm. 

“‘She’ll tell me what art 
school will be the best, and 
perhaps she’d know of some 
work I could do that would 
help out. It mustn’t all come 
on father. O dear! There 
comes Miss Thayer this min- 
ute! And she’ll see me—with 
this awful bread!’’ 

She turned and fled like a 
rabbit across old Miss Peavey’s 
garden, then qucked through 
a hedge and down a vacant 
lot to the next street. The 
flight took her two blocks out 
of her way, but she counted 
her escape well won,-although 
her mother exclaimed at her 
flushed cheeks and at the 
flattened loaf. 

The rest of the week was a maze of pencils 
and color to Possie’s eyes. Every moment that 
she could snatch was spent in her little north 
room, poring over the big drawing-board or 
crouching before her easel. The team reviled 
her as a deserter. Mr. Frazer rumpled his hair 
and marveled over her wretched prose exercise. 
Mrs. Webster, however, lightened her share of 
the household work, and kept the younger 
children away from her. 

Possie had kept her own counsel; but Mrs. 
Webster knew the whole story when she came 
racing down-stairs late Saturday afternoon, 
dressed in her best, her portfolio, crowded full, 
thrust under her arm. 

‘*Mayn’t mother see, dear ?’’ 

Possie unclasped the case with a nervous little 
laugh. Her hands trembled. ‘‘How are they, 
mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Webster tried to choke back the pride 
in her voice as she turned them over. It was 
Possie at her best. She had not dared to 
believe the child could do so well. There was 
Jean Ward, Jean to the very life, from the 
ripple in her hair to the dent in her round chin ; 
there was Mr. Frazer, smiling over his glasses, 
kindly, absent ; there was Miss Rachel, bundled 
in the purple shawl, her face bright with its 
mild, greeting look ; there was her own likeness, 
clear as a photograph. 

“It’s all good, daughter. The best you have 
ever done. Don’t you want to match this bit 
of silk for me at Lathrop’s? Just a quarter of 
a yard will be enough. Good-by!’’ 

Possie gave her a resounding kiss and left 
the house. Lathrop’s was on her way. She 
would stop for the silk as she came home. 
However, on second thoughts, it might be dark 
by that time, and it would never do to blunder 
in matching it. 

‘*T can put the bundle up my sleeve while 
I’m at Miss Thayer’s,’’ she said, resolutely 
guiding her reluctant feet into Lathrop’s door- 
way. ‘‘Or I can choose it now, and stop for it 
as I come back. Why, hello, Andri! You 
out shopping, too?’’ 

Andronico hobbled up to her on his tiny 
crutches. He poured out explanation in mingled 
English and Portuguese. Behind him hovered 
an impressive group—a squat, black-browed 
man in clay-stained overalls; a heavy-eyed 
woman, holding the gay striped shawl tight 
over her sleek black head; the grandmother, 
resplendent in grass-green satin and blazing 
glass necklace; the younger children, a black- 
eyed cube of six and a dumpling of four. 
Shoulder to shoulder, the group stood in line 
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and gazed solemnly at Possie. She felt embar- 
rassment at their unblinking stare. 

The mother would purchase a new dress of 
festival, Andri explained, with a wave of his 
crutch. They had all come with her to this, 
the house of the merchant, that they might aid 
her in her choice. Behold, the seller of goods 
brought out much cloth which they desired 
not, and refused to show them other. Would 
she not intercede for them ? 

Now it was whispered that Lathrop’s clerks 
were not always quite fair in dealing with 
inexperienced customers. They were said to 
show different kinds of goods to different people. 
As Uncle Len put it, Lathrop’s reminded him 
of the Alaska grocer, whose heaped baskets 
bore the artless signs, ‘‘Eggs’’ and ‘‘ Fresh 
Eggs.”’ 

Possie thought of this. It would be dreadful 
to have to advance on the silk counter at the 
head of this band of confiding pilgrims; but it 
would be still worse to feel that dear little 
Andri’s mother was being cheated out of her 
festival dress. She could not stand that. And 
there was no one in the store to see. 

‘*Come on, Andri. We’ll see about it right 
away. Oh!’’ She ran her hand through the 
heap of flaring satins on the counter with a 
shiver of disgust. They were the coarsest and 

of stuffs, flimsy as paper, the cotton 





backing showing through in every crease. And 
the colors were a disgrace. 
‘*How much for these, please? Seventy-five 


cents? And you haven’t any other silks for 
less than a dollar? Why, where are all those 
pretty foulards you were showing us the other 
day, the polka-dot and the old rose, and that 
lemon pongee that you said would wear two 
seasons ? You haven’t sold all of them, surely ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. They told me they wanted 
something bright. Didn’t say nothing about 
the wear.’’ 

‘*Well, they supposed you’d judge for them 


about that,’’ returned Possie, sweetly. ‘‘Now 
let’s see those pieces, every one. I want Mrs. 


Vieira to have just what she likes, and it’s so 
much easier when one has a big choice.’’ 

The bolts of silk were exhibited. Possie’s 
demure mouth twitched at the corners as she 
saw Andri’s mother pass over roll after roll 
with a dark, calculating eye, then seizeewith 
a delighted cry on the pongee, by far the pret- 
tiest and most durable piece on the counter. 

Possie unrolled a long fold and laid it against 
her cheek. The amber tints cleared her dingy 
skin like a warm light. Her black eyes and 
curling hair took on a soft, new luster. Andri 
shrieked applause; the grandmother stroked 
Possie’s shoulder with an approving palm. 
Even the father smiled beneath his shaggy 
beard, and muttered, ‘‘ Bella! Bella!’’ 

**Tt would be just the thing with some velvet, 
real tawny velvet, and black lace,’’ said Possie, 
intent on her work. ‘‘ Bring us some to match 
it, please. Not velveteen, nor the best silk, 
either, but just a nice in-between piece. We’ll 
try three or four shades and see —’’ 

Her voice trailed off into appalled silence. 
Triumph froze to horror on her face. 

Directly across the store, not twenty feet 
away, stood Cora Vaill, dazzling to behold in 
her long, new silvery coat and toppling hat. 
Beside her stood a slim, stately woman in black. 
Her clear, brown glance was fixed on Possie 
and her elbowing followers, her pretty lips bent 
in a faint, questioning smile. 

Possie’s hands clutched mechanically over 
the crisping silk; the store darkened slowly. 
She could hear her own voice going on steadily 
and senselessly as a cuckoo-clock: ‘‘We’ll try 
three or four shades and see—we’ll try three or 
four shades—and see.’’ 

Should she drop the silk and run? Should 
she turn aside and pretend to be shopping alone ? 
Should she yield up her breath and perish on 
the spot? Oh, if Andri had only let her alone! 
The absurd panic of her mood swept her like 
an overwhelming wave. She dropped the silk 
and fumbled for the precious portfolio. Her 
mouth grew dry; her eyes stung with furious, 
humiliated tears. 

Andri’s elf face came between her and the 
book. ‘‘ And black and lemon ribbons, that they 
may flutter!’’ he implored, ali unaware of her 
misery. ‘*The Blessed Lady loves to see us gay 
upon her days of feast. And yellow roses 
for her hair, shall it not be so?’’ 

Possie looked past his eager bird-face at the 
group behind him, waiting placidly, gratefully, 
upon her word. From the grandmother to the 
dumpling at her knee, they hung upon her in 
childlike trust, granting this momentous choice 
to her alone. Something mightier than her 
whirling vanity plucked her hand from the 
portfolio, and laid it back again upon Mrs. 
Vieira’s shoulder. 

‘*We might try green velvet, too, and see 
how that would match,’’ she went on, steadily. 
But her words and her tone hardly accorded. 
‘*Then I want a whole handful of black velvet 
baby ribbon, and some black lace, about eight 
inches wide, to show the effect. Thank you, 
that velvet is lovely. Now!’’ 

The family gazed and exclaimed. 
went straight on: 

‘* Now let’s see how much we must have of ° 
these things. Sixteen yards? Why, no, you 
said yesterday that twelve of this width would 
make a dress for me, and I’m three inches 


Possie 





taller than Mrs. Vieira, anyway. A dollar a 
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yard? Why, here’s the card, marked down to 
sixty-nine cents!’’ 

The clerk yielded, glowering. 

** And two yards of lace, and two bolts of black 
ribbon, and half a yard of velvet. Oh, that’s 
all right! It wasn’t any trouble, and I’m glad 
if you like it. If you need any help on that 
collar, bring it up, and maybe I| can cut it out 
for you. Good-by!’’ 

She plunged away from the grandmother’s 
flowing benison, and fairly ran out of the store 
and down the street. She would go directly 
home. It was no use to go on to the Vaills’, 
for there was no telling how long she might 
have to wait for Miss Thayer’s return. And 
besides, how could she face her after the scene 
of this moment past ? 

Then it flashed over her that she had forgotten 
to match her mother’s silk. 

**T can do that much, anyway,’’ she told 
herself, grimly. ‘‘There’s no need of disap- 
pointing mama, even if my own plans are 
smashed flat. So here goes!’’ 

As she turned the Lathrop corner a shriek 
of greeting assailed her from behind. Cora 
Vaill seized her arm and shook her vigorously. 

**Possie! Possie Webster! We’ ve been hunt- 
ing you all over the store! What made you 
slip away? This is Miss Thayer, and she’s 
just wild to meet you.’’ 

Possie put a hot and shaky hand into Miss 
Thayer’s cordial clasp. She mumbled a witless 
response. 

Miss Thayer had no ear for the confused 
syllables. Her brown eyes danced, her face 
rippled with eager greeting. 

‘*Cora’s right. I’ve been anxious to meet 
you ever since Mr. Frazer showed me some of 
your drawings. He said he thought they ‘might 
do.’ I should think they might! I want to 
see some more, all that you are willing to show 
me. And I’d like to ask some other favors, 
too. Do you suppose you could coax one or 
two of those people whom you were helping in 
their shopping to sit for me? The old grand- 
mother, especially. That white hair over that 
dark, carved face is wonderful. I was to go 
away Monday, but I’ll stay weeks with such 
models as those to work from. You’ll come 
up and help me pose them, won’t you ?”’ 

Possie could not speak. 

“*T tried so hard to see you that day when 
I talked: to the high school,’’ Miss Thayer 
went on, ‘‘but you were out of the building 
before I could get down the stairs. So I went 
on down a cross street, where the principal 
thought I might be able to meet you. I almost 
did, too, but you turned across a yard, and I 
couldn’t catch up. It was comical. I almost 
felt as if you were running away from me.”’ 
She laughed gaily, and pulled the girl’s arm 
through her own. ‘‘I’m going to keep a firm 
hand on you now. There go our friends, the 
models. ’” 

The Vieiras stalked royally down the opposite 
side of the street, the grandmother in advance, 
with the two babies clinging to her skirts. 
Then came the father and mother, chattering 
like blackbirds; then Andri, pattering nimbly 
on his tiny crutches. He caught Possie’s eye 
and lifted his velvet cap. His little face was 
a very lamp of joy. 

‘The dear!’’ breathed Miss Thayer, with 
wistful eyes. ‘‘ What did you say his name is ?”’ 

** Andronico.’’ 

‘*That means conqueror, doesn’t it, in the 
Portuguese? I wonder if it suits him?” 

**Yes,’’ said Possie, flushing, downcast. 
—it’s just exactly the right name.’’ 


Tt 





N the United States 
an enormous quantity 
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— of sugar is now pro- 
SCENT 
cae duced. In the last year 
FROM Cuba sent here, besides 
ALCOHOL. 


more than a million tons 
of sugar, about fourteen 
million gallons of molas- 
ses. Egypt is ready to 
turn into the market 
many million sugary 
tons, and most of the 
other nations are sugar- 
producers in no small 
degree. What will the world do with it all? 
The answer is, it will burn sugar. Not by 
the shovelful or the scuttleful, although sugar 
makes one of the hottest fires, and molasses is 
used in some of the patents for making coal 
briquets. The sugar will be distilled into 
alcohol, direct from the cane or the roots which 
produce sweet, and this alcohol will be used for 
heating and lighting. 

For fifteen years the shrewd, silent chemists 
of Germany have been working out the ques- 
tion. It is now two years since an exhibition 
of aleohol motors was held on the Continent, 
when German and French automobiles and 
power motors of the best type were driven by 
energy from alcohol. 

At the Diisseldorf Exposition last year one 
very interesting exhibit was the large class of 
spirit motors for business and farm work, for 
thrashing-machines, for express and freight 
wagons, for ambulance and field supply, for | 
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household and dairy machines, as well as for | produces an incandescent light of intense power, | and looking up for an instant, he saw the men 


road and pleasure vehicles of the finest class. 
The spirit motor stands accepted from its 
first demonstrations. 

The German farmer reaps and thrashes by 
aid of his spirit-engine; it does the hauling up 
to twenty horse-power for the towns ; the large 


creameries run their churns with it; the German | 


housewife attaches it to her laundry, and it 
works the washing-machine, as well as the 
sewing-machine afterward. The small house- 
keeper puts two cents’ worth of alcohol in her 
nickel-plated, self-heating flat-iron, and uses it 
over two hours without its losing heat. Alcohol 
cookers prepared the food in restaurants at the 
Diisseldorf fair. 

Burned in lamps of the best construction, 
with the mantle of well-known type, alcohol 


hardly second to the electric light itself. 

Let the whole world go to raising sugar-beets 

and sweet potatoes and cane on its spare acres 
if it will, that alcohol may be cheaper than 
kerosene has ever been, and that we may have 
| it—to burn! 
The German government meets all objections 
| to the use of alcohol by requiring the spirit for 
industrial purposes to be denaturalized, as they 
call it; that is, mixed with five per cent. of any 
chemical which destroys it as a beverage. 

Mixed with benzol, wood-vinegar, or any one 
of a dozen unpleasant things, nobody wants to 
drink it, and the gain to the country and the 
| exchequer, it is said in official reports, has been 
| tenfold for every dollar of revenue lost by 
removing the tax from spirits for industrial use. 








‘THE cloudless August 
[ sky seemed literally 
to throb with heat. 
Dust lay thick every- 
where, powdering every 
blade of grass so that 
the cattle wandered dis- 
consolately about in the 
search for something 
green. In the clump of 
trees about the farm- 
house cicadas shrilled 
ceaselessly, until the 
sound beat upon the 
tired brain with mad- 
dening insistence. 

Down below the great 
barn, in the full glare of 
the sun, four masons 
were busy repairing the 
brick rim of the huge 
cistern where the water 
for the cattle was stored. 
Mr. Davis, the owner of 
the farm, had set them 
to work early in the 
morning, and after giv- 
ing the few simple direc- 
tions necessary, had 
retreated to the compara- 
tively cool interior of the 
farmhouse. It was 
almost noon now, and 
the tired laborers were 
looking forward to a 
siesta under the trees 
where the cicadas held 
revel. 

** Faith,’’ exclaimed 
Pat Carney, laying 
down his trowel to wipe 
the sweat from his fore- 
head, ‘‘it’s so hot me 
appetite’s clean gone! 
And it has to be pretty 
warm when that can happen, let me tell 
ye!’’ 

Jim Bruxton, who was sitting with his legs 
dangling over the inner edge of the cistern, 
applied a dab of mortar to a crack and straight- 
ened his back with an effort. His face was 
dark red to the roots of his thin, sandy hair, 
and even the whites of his eyes were suffused. 

‘We ought to get double wages for a job like 
this,’’ he said, thickly, shooting a glance at 
young Archie Davis, who had come down from 
the house to watch the masons. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
make a beast work in such weather.’’ 

Carney looked at him critically. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with ye, Jim?’ he 
inquired. ‘‘Your voice ’s got a croak like a 
raven’s. Better lay off a spell.’’ 

‘I’m all right,’’ said Bruxton, doggedly. 
**Guess I’m as tough as the rest of you,’’ and 
he slapped some mortar against the bricks. 

Even from where they worked, the sharp 
chorus of the cicadas beat in the men’s ears. 
The feverish rhythm of it irritated Bruxton. 
He tried not to listen to it, but his pulse 
would jump to its tune in spite of himself. 

‘‘Hang ’em!’’ he growled. ‘‘They give me 
a pain in the head. It’s like hearing the heat 
as well as feeling it.’’ 

He straightened up again and pushed back 
his battered felt hat. Then a strange thing 
happened. He could not bring his arm down 
again. It remained clinging to his hat brim, 
with the life all gone out of it. The whole 
arm was like a stick of wood. 

He made a violent effort to move it. A 
burning wave rushed into his head, and the 
dusty green stretches and the hazy horizon 
turned black. Before Pat, who worked beside 
him, had an inkling of his condition, he swayed 
and toppled over into the interior of the cistern. 
Thirty feet from the rim he struck the water 
with a reverberating splash. 

**Hi, boys, look alive!’’ bawled Pat. ‘‘Jim’s 
had a heat-stroke and fallen in.’’ 

The other men dropped their implements and 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 
THE TWO SWEATING MEN HAULED 
IN THE ROPE. 








peered over the 
circular wall. 
**He’s moving!’’ ex- 
claimed big Steve. ‘‘ The 
water’s brought him to. 
How deep is it ?’’ 
** Most ten feet,’’ said 
young Archie, who was 
pale to the lips. 
Steve turned on him in 
a flash. 
**Run for the barn,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and tell the 
men! Quick, now!’’ 
He jumped from the 
wall as he spoke, and 
caught up a frayed rope 
that had once been used 
to lower the water- 
buckets. He fastened 
one end of it about his 
waist and passed the 
other to Carney. The 
emotional Irishman 
shook so that he could 
hardly hold it. 
‘*What are you going 
to do, Steve ?’’ he man- 
aged to ask. 
‘Going down after 
Jim. Here, Joe, catch 
hold with Pat!’’ 
He swung his legs 
over the rim and pre- 
pared to let himself go. 
**It won’t hold ye, 
Steve!’’ wailed Carney. 
“It’s rotten. There'll 
be two of ye drowned.’’ 
‘*Well, two’s com- 
pany,’’ said Steve. 
“Can you swim?’ 
asked Joe. 
** Like lead. Let her 
run, boys!’’ 
| They lowered him down, hand over hand, 
the old rope creaking. As Steve’s legs entered 
|the water Jim, struggling feebly, made a 
elutch at him. 
“Hold easy!’’ said Steve, and threw a 
| strong arm about his waist. 
There was small need of the command, for 
Jim lost what little consciousness he had left 
| the moment he believed himself safe. He col- 
lapsed, a dead weight, in Steve’s grasp, and 
under the sudden strain the rope slipped 
through the men’s fingers until Jim’s face was 
| in the water. 
**Haul on her a bit or you’ll drown him!’’ 
| shouted Steve. 
Inch by inch the two sweating men hauled 
in the rope. 
| ‘*Maybe we can raise ’em!’’ panted Carney. 
‘“*The Lord knows what the kid’ll do, and 
there’s Jim needing help bad.’’ 
The rope groaned. Down below Steve wound 
his legs round it, and clutched it with his left 
hand in a grip of steel. Powerful as he was, 
the double strain of supporting his own and 
| Jim’s body taxed his strength fearfully. And 
| it was equally severe upon the rope. He could 

feel the worn strands writhe apart under his 
| fingers as he slowly ascended. 

He had just begun to notice the light of the 
}sun brightening the bricks when, with a 
| spiteful snap, the rope broke! In a moment 
| he was soused in the icy water, with the inert 

Jim dragging him under. 


low, 








Still clutching his burden, he rose to the top | 


and splashed his way to the wall, but his 
|hand slipped from its shiny surface as_from 
glass. There was not a cranny between the 
| bricks nor a jutting corner to lend the help 
| he needed. 
| only he lacked the frog’s ability to keep afloat. 

It seemed the height of irony that he should 
| be fighting to save himself from the very 
|element which was so rare and precious a 
thing in this drought-seared country. 

He was aware of voices rumbling above him, 





| 


He was like a frog in an aquarium, | 


| leaning over the rim, in a vain effort to lower 
| the rope within his reach. As he felt himself 
sinking, he drew in a deep breath, resolving to 
husband his strength as much as he could. 

His head had hardly gone under before his 
feet touched bottom. The depth was barely 
| seven feet. A light kick started him up again. 

He made a thrusting motion with his free 
arm that carried him to a different part of the 
wall, and again his hand swept it hurriedly. 
Under the glutinous moss that coated the bricks 
he felt a projecting ridge. It was so high up 
he could just reach it, and so shallow that only 
the tips of his big fingers could rest upon it. 

He could hold to it, however, if he had his 
own weight alone to support; but with Jim’s 
body to bear up, the feat would be impossible. 
Already the chill of the water and the fear of 
it had appreciably lessened his strength. 

Could he save either Jim or himself if he 

should let go? Was it not better that one of 
| them should live? And Jim—the poor fellow 
| had passed the worst of it now. Death would 
| come unattended by any pain or terror to him 
}in his unconscious state. He would simply 
| sink into a deeper sleep. 
| The cowardly thought passed in a moment 
from Steve’s mind, and he knew that if one 
was to be saved it must be Jim. Jim had a 
wife and three children—little yellow-haired 
youngsters whom the bachelor Steve had often 
tossed in his big arms. Mary, the eldest, 
called him ‘‘Uncle’’ Steve. She had a pretty 
little habit of waylaying him on his way to 
his dreary boarding-house, to present him with 
a bunch of dusty wild flowers, wilted from the 
clasp of her small, hot palm. He remembered 
that there was a nosegay of her buttercups in 
his cracked shaving-mug now. 

He looked up for the second time, and on 
his broad, plain face there was almost a smile. 
Steve did not see his two frightened companions 
waving to him encouragingly. His gaze took 
in more than the disk of blue sky overhead. 

His stiffened fingers relaxed their hold. 
Down he sank into the quiet water. As his 
feet reached the bottom, he raised Jim with a 
mighty effort upon his bent shoulders. Then, 
with his face to the wall, he set his jaw and 
waited. 

His heart beat furiously, like a machine 
thudding off the seconds. His lungs seemed 
to cry aloud for another draft of air, and as the 
pain of suffocation griped him, his body shook 
from head to foot. With an iron will-power 
he held his position. His only fear was that 
when the end came he would forget Jim. 

When his bursting lungs forced him to open 
his mouth, the inward rush of water, although 
for a moment choking, brought with it a feeling 
almost of relief. The sharp, dizzy sensation, 
the desire to strike out wildly and reach the 
precious air nearly overwhelmed him; but it 
was gone with surprising quickness, and was 
followed by a heavy numbness. The roaring 
in his ears died away to a dull, distant murmur. 
Something snapped at the base of his brain, 
and consciousness mercifully left him. 

Fright had lent Archie wings. Fortunately 
two of the farm-hands happened to be in the 
barn, and Mr. Davis himself, aroused from a 
nap by Archie’s calls for help, arrived in time 
to hear the hurried account of the accident. 

They caught up a couple of long ropes used 
in the horse barn and ran down to the cistern, 
where Carney greeted them in a voice hushed 
to an unusual lowness of pitch. 

‘*He’s standing with the water over his 
head, and Jim’s on his shoulders,’’ he said. 
**Ye’ll have to be quick, gentlemen.’’ 

One of the farm-hands, an expert rigger, 
fastened a rope round his waist, and taking the 
other in his hand, was on the wall in a moment. 
Four pairs of strong hands seized the rope and 
lowered him swiftly. When his feet struck the 
water the rigger passed the free rope dexterously 
under Jim’s arms and knotted it. 

**Hold hard, two of you,’’ he shouted, ‘‘and 
the rest raise on the other rope!’’ 

Steve had just lost consciousness. As the 
weight of Jim’s body was lifted from his 
shoulders, his own rose slowly, and his white, 
blank face shone above the surface. He was 
sinking again when the rigger made a swift, 
| successful clutch at his collar, and arrested the 
| downward motion just in time. 
| As soon as Jim had been drawn up, the rope 
| was sent down again, and the rigger made it 
| fast to Steve. Slowly and carefully they drew 
| the big, limp body up into the warm sunlight. 
canis 

When Steve struggled back from the border 
|he had so nearly crossed, he found himself 
| lying on the barn floor, staring mistily up at 
| the dusty rafters. A little group of sympa- 
| thetic men stood round him. Jim, pale and 
| weak, was reclining against a mound of hay. 

‘*We got there in the nick of time for you,’’ 
said Mr. Davis, smiling at him. ‘‘You’re a 
| brave fellow. Jim owes his life to you.’’ 

Carney, in a mixture of bewilderment and 
| joy, scratched his head vigorously. 
‘*And to think of a quiet man like Steve 
| doing that!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Sure, he never 
told anybody he had any sand in him! If a 
man don’t tell ye what he can do, how’s a 
body to know ?”’ 

Which only shows that there are some stand- 
points from which one cannot see everything. 


























e was the North, the South, the East, the West, 
The thrall, the master, all of us in one; 
There was no section that he held the best; 
His love shone as impartial as the sun; 
And so revenge appealed to him in vain, 
He smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 
And gently put it from him, rose and stood 
A moment’s space in pain, 
Remembering the prairies and the corn 
And the glad voices of the field and wood. 
Maurice Thompson. 

he San Juan News says that Americans 

have virtually made baseball the national 
outdoor sport of Porto Rico. Tennis tourna- 
ments are also held, and football, cycling and 
other pastimes have been tried to some extent. 
When a Northerner is acclimated, it is said, 
he enjoys the various forms of outdoor exercise 
much as he does in the North. Southward the 
course of umpire takes its way. 


acleéde founded St. Louis one hundred and 
forty years ago next Monday, but he did 
not dream of such a thing as the great ivory 
city that is rising there for the accommodation 
of an international exhibition, nor of the possi- 
bility of such another world’s wonder as the 
convention of delegates from half the continent 
which will gather there in July to nominate 
a candidate for the presidency. 


lowing dreams of past grandeur and vain 

imaginings about unearned prosperity to 
come do not satisfy the Spain of to-day. The 
vice-consul at Madrid reports that the govern- 
ment is to open a number of agricultural 
schools in various parts of the kingdom. 
Students will be instructed not only in regard 
to raising crops, but in the use of agricultural 
machinery and implements. Spain has no well- 
wisher more sincere than her late antagonist, 
the United States, and every token of her 
progress is noted here with satisfaction. 
» ingenious commissioner from Indiana plans 

two pieces of statuary in the form of cows, 
which ought to interest the farmers who visit 
the St. Louis Exposition. One will be modeled 
from the mass of butter that a blooded Jersey 
cow produces in a year; the other, from one 
year’s butter yield of an ordinary ‘‘scrub’’ cow. 
The butter-molded Jersey will be about four 
times as large as the figure of the common 
cow, and since it costs no more to keep a good 
animal than a poor one, the comparison of 
product is expected to be convincing. Mean- 
while the ordinary barn-yard cow may as well 
prepare to jump over the moon. 


ew societies in the world have done more to 
relieve suffering than the Red Cross, yet 
few have had so small a fixed income. The 
American branch has had to depend upon 
a few annual subscriptions and such volun- 
, tary contributions as have been evoked by 
disaster. Now a movement has been started 
to create a large national people’s fund, made 
up of annual contributions of one dollar, to 
be held in such a way that the instant a cry 
for help is heard the help will be ready; and 
as the Red Cross is at the same time organ- 
izing or conducting ‘‘first aid classes’’ all over 
the United States, it is intended that the help 
shall be intelligent as well as prompt. 
ast year a steamship was launched bigger than 
any ever built before, and a still bigger one 
is ordered. Plans are being prepared for a 
building higher than any of the stone and brick 
mountains in New York. The record for trot- 
ting horses has been lowered. Is there a Jimit 
at which all these records must stop? The 
ocean is large enough to receive larger and 
larger vessels for many years to come. The 
sky is high enough for taller and taller monsters 
of steel and stone. But after a hundred and 
sixteen seconds have been shaved off the trotter’s 
mile, the record-breaker will have to win the 
post some seconds before the start, and we shall 
need a new mathematics of time and space. 
Fo years the national party conventions were 
held in Baltimore more frequently than in 
any other city. This was at the time when 
the center of population was in Maryland or in 
old Virginia. The present center of population 
is in southeastern Indiana. St. Louis and 
Chicago, the cities in which the national con- 
ventions are to be held this year, are west of 
the center, but they are nearer to it than any 
other considerable cities save Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Louisville. Chicago has 
displaced Baltimore as the favorite convention 
city. Lincoln was nominated there, and so 
were Grant, Garfield, Blaine, Harrison, Bryan 
and Cleveland. The conventions which nomi- 
nated McKinley met in St. Louis and in Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Cleveland was nominated in 
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St. Louis and Harrison in Minneapolis, as 
well as in Chicago. The little parties fre- 
quently chose little places for their conventions. 
The Abolitionists, for instance, in 1839 nomi- 
nated a candidate for the presidency in Warsaw, 
Genesee County, New York. 
 gewegy of the new treaty between the 
United States and China within a few 
days after it was signed were recently exchanged 
by telegraph, so that Mukden and Antung in 
Manchuria might be opened to American trade 
before Russia’s hold on the territory was made 
firmer. Now, whatever may be the outcome of 
the dispute between Japan and Russia over 
that part of China, the United States merchant 
may sell his goods there, as Russia has an- 
nounced its intention to respect all treaty rights. 
If it had not been for the electric cable such 
quick action would have been impossible, for it 
would have taken a month or more for news 
that the treaty had been signed to reach the 
two capitals. 


Baltimore is, and a cable message from Secre- 
tary Hay to Minister Conger would be delivered 
more quickly than a letter sent from Manhattan 
Island to Brooklyn. 

® © 


FITTING MEANS. 


Means should, like shoes, be neither large nor small ; 
Too wide they trip us up, too strait, they gall. 
Horace. 


* © 


THE DEPARTING LEADERS. 


y the death last month of Gen. James 
B Longstreet and Gen. John B. Gordon the 

South lost two of the few surviving 
officers of the Civil War who occupied the first 
rank as great military leaders. The country 
lost two men of noble character, warm heart 
and generous disposition. 

The death of any man, Northern or Southern, 
who occupied such a commanding position as 
that held by these two Confederate leaders is a 
milestone which marks the growing distance 
back to the great struggle. We are like persons 
who stand on the rear platform of an express- 
train and look back along the track. Almost 
before we know it familiar features of the 
landscape drop out of sight, and in a little 
while we are in the midst of new scenes. But 
still, here and there, one or another peak 
remains in view. When they, too, disappear, 
we feel that we are indeed in a new land. 

Few great leaders of the Civil War, on either 
side, now remain. Those who know those 
few, and who knew the others who long since 
answered the last summons, cannot help recall- 
ing the gentleness, the tolerance, the breadth 
of view which distinguished nearly all of them. 
General Grant’s first act after Appomattox was 
the issuing of twenty-five thousand rations to 
Lee’s starving soldiers. Sherman and Sheridan 
lived to be cheered as heartily by Southern men 
as by their own soldiers. 

General Lee was always courteous, always 
considerate; and Longstreet and Gordon, like 
him, laid aside all animosity when they laid 
down their swords. From that time on they 
did everything in their power to further recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction. Both held office 
under the Federal government, and both did 
their duty loyally. For the last thirty years 
their message has been the beautiful message 
which ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson sent to his beloved 
soldiers as his mind began to wander at the 
approach of death: ‘‘ Let us cross over the river 
and rest under the trees.’’ 


® & 


THE ISLAND BATTLE-FIELD. 


f there is any spot on earth which deserves 
| the title of the ‘‘dark and bloody ground’’ 
it is not Kentucky, but Haiti. 

From the very day in 1492 when Columbus 
and his men set foot upon the shore, the beau- 
tiful but ill-fated island has been the scene of 
warfare, torture, murder, anarchy and misery. 
In a single generation the native inhabitants 
were totally destroyed by the cruelty of the 
Spanish invaders. Their places were filled by 
negro slaves imported from Africa. Then 
came the buccaneers, mostly French pirates 
and marauders, who settled on the west coast. 
Their horrible deeds make in themselves a 
whole chapter of history. 

In 1697 the western part of the island was 
ceded to France. For another hundred years 
negro slaves poured in, and then between the 
three races, the black, the white and the mixed, 
there broke out one of the most terrible struggles 
in history. It resulted in the extermination of 
the whites and the independence of the negroes, 
under that great leader, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. In 1801 France reconquered the island, 
but lost it again two years later. Since then 
the story of Haiti has been one long chapter of 
wars. 

The Dominican Republic was formed in 
1843. This event, instead of giving over that 
half of the island—the eastern—to peaceful 
government, merely provided another stage for 
melodrama, and the history of Haiti as a 
whole continued in the new political division. 
The Dominican Republic, which is the 


division just now in the throes of anarchy, 
has a population of somewhat more than six 





For all purposes of negotiation, | 
Pekin is no farther from Washington than | 


hundred and ten thousand, mostly negroes and 
mulattoes. Suffrage is universal, in theory, at 
least, and a president is supposed to be elected 
once every four years. In point of fact, the 
people are absolutely incapable of self-rule, and 
the president is any man who is able to seize 
the government by force and to hold it. 

The present trouble began with an attack 
by General Morales upon the government of 
President Wos y Gil, who himself was only 
the head of a government which had come into 
power seven months before by overthrowing the 
administration of President Vasquez. 

Danger to the lives and property of foreign 





residents of Santo Domingo has made it neces- 
sary for the United States and other countries | 
to send war-ships and check the fighting, but | 
every one knows that this is only a makeshift. 
A satisfactory and permanent arrangement com- | 
patible with the independence of the republic is 
more difficult to devise. No one has yet sug- 
gested it. 
* © 


LINCOLN. 


One of the People! Born to be 
Their curious epitome ; 
To share yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love. 
R. H. Stoddard. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 


recent novel written by an Englishwoman 
contains an attack upon two agencies 
at work in English society. One of them 


| is the degrading influence of rich German finan- 


ciers, who seem to have carried to London a 
certain brutal standard by which everything is 
judged according to the money it costs. 

The other is the effect of the marriage of 
American women to English noblemen. The 
author intimates that these young women, who 
are usually children of wealthy fathers, are also 
usually delicate in body and exacting in temper. 
She believes them to be also cool, calculating and 
pleasure-seeking. They regard man as a mere 
machine for the production of money, or the 
establishment of social position. Their bringing 
up has been luxurious beyond the dreams of 
Rome, and they have neither public spirit nor 
public interest. 

The writer contrasts this warped and narrow 
character with the character of the English 
girl of wealth and position. She is trained to 
a much more quiet life in an old country house, 
with brief seasons in London. She is early 
identified with local sports, local politics and 
local charities. The country is her home, and 
London is regarded as a temporary and fasci- 
nating distraction, but not as an ultimate goal 
to be reached through marriage. The English 
girl may be less amusing than the American, 
but for the responsibilities of ordinary life, in 
the opinion of this novelist, she is immeasurably 
superior. 

The arraignment is doubtless too sweeping. 
Fiction intended to remedy an abuse is always 
exaggerated. But that there is some ground 
for the charges no one can deny who has 
observed the conduct of certain rich young girls 
in America. Especially are they lacking in 
the sense of responsibility which is the first 
duty and the highest privilege of women. 

But the class of girls of wealth as well as of 
moderate means who are serving nobly in 
charities of all sorts, in working girls’ clubs, 
in social settlements, in day nurseries, and in 
the smaller but no less important benevolences 
of villages and country places is surely increas- 
ing. ‘To them the country looks to redeem the 
reputation of American womanhood, which 
has suffered through the reckless, selfish 
pleasure - seeking of a few unrepresentative 
women. 

& & 


THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. 


arming must have been profitable in 1902. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the average wages of farm laborers 

in the whole country were greater that year 
than in any previous twelve months since 1866. 

The rate of wages varied, of course, with the 
conditions of labor. Men in Montana received 
thirty-two dollars a month and board, whereas 
the South Carolina laborer received only eight 
dollars and a quarter. The explanation is that 
@ man, a mule and a plow, the unit of labor in 
the cotton belt, producea crop worth not more 
than four hundred and fifty dollars; in the 
wheat district, with traction-engines, an engi- 
neer with two helpers in plowing and eight in 
harvesting produces a crop worth eight thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

There is not so great variation in the hours of 
labor as in the rate of wages. The average 
throughout the country in the spring and 
summer is eleven hours a day, and in the 
busiest season a little more than twelve hours. 
In Connecticut, Montana and Wyoming the 
men seldom work more than eleven hours at 
any season. On the other hand, there are 
sixteen states and two territories where thirteen 
hours is a day’s work when the men are rushed. 

The farmers are an independent class. About 
two-thirds of them own their farms and work 
them with little, if any, hired help. Indeed, 
the census report shows that more than one-half 
of the people engaged in outdoor farm labor 








are members of the families of the farmers, 
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and that there are not enough hired laborers to 
supply one for every two’farms the year round. 

The American family, whether it lives on a 
farm or in the towns and cities, seems to be 


able to take care of itself pretty well. Not 
only is all the outside work on the farms done 
without hired help in a surprisingly large 
number of cases, but the housework in eleven 
of every twelve families is done by the mother 
and daughters. Family independence is the 
rule, even where the farmers exchange work 
with one another in the busy season. 
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CANNED. 
ear of the tomato, which arose from the 
fact that it was a cousin to henbane, 
belladonna and the deadly nightshade, is 
rapidly disappearing. ‘Ten years ago a hundred 


| and five million cans were put up in this country. 


Last year the output of the canners in the 
United States and Canada was two hundred 
and forty-two million cans, of which Maryland 
produced more than the total output of 1893. 
Indiana, West Virginia, Delaware, California 
and New Jersey, in that order, follow Maryland 
as the chief tomato states. 

Tomatoes are not the only fruit that grows 
in cans which appeals to the cultivated Amer- 
ican taste. Green corn is about half as popular 
as tomatoes. Illinois is the chief corn-canning 
state, with a record of about twenty - five 
million cans. Iowa comes next, and New 
York third. It looks from these figures as if 
the vegetable-raisers amend the alleged prac- 
tice of the fruit-growers in the West—can all 
they can and eat all they can. 

But it is not vegetables and fruit alone that 
are preserved in tin. No one need eat fresh 
food unless he prefers it, for the market con- 
tains canned roast beef, canned tongue, canned 
chicken, canned veal loaf, canned soups, canned 
pork and beans, canned beans, canned beets, 
canned peas and canned almost everything 
except canned digestion, and that is put up in 
glass bottles at the druggists, ready to be taken 
along with the things in tin. 


® @ © 


M: Wilfrid Meynell, the author of a recent bi- 
ography of Lord Beaconsfield, when asked by 
the editor of ‘“Who’s Who” to name his avocation, 
replied that it was serendipity, a truly interesting 
amusement when once you make its acquaintance. 
Horace Walpole, although not the first to enjoy it, 
was the first to give it a name—‘‘a very expressive 
word,” he calls it. In describing it to a friend he 
said, “You will understand it better by the deriva- 
tion than by the definition. I once read a silly 
fairy tale‘called ‘The Three Princes of Serendip.’ 
As their highnesses travelled they were always 
making discoveries, by accident and sagacity, of 
things for which they were not in quest. For 
instance, one of them discovered that a mule blind 
of the right eye had travelled the same road lately, 
because the grass was eaten only on the left side, 
where it was worse than on the right. Now do 
you understand serendipity? One of the most 
remarkable instances of this accidental sagacity 
(for you must observe that no discovery of the 
thing you are looking for comes under this descrip- 
tion) was of my Lord Shaftesbury, who, happening 
to dine at Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s, found out 
the marriage of the Duke of York and Mrs. Hyde 
by the respect with which her mother treated her 
at table.” It may be said that the most success- 
ful newspaper correspondents are those most 
skilful in the practice of serendipity, for much 
important news is discovered serendipitously. 


f one could get into the inner councils of the 
moths about now he would doubtless find them 
rejoicing over the prospect of a fat time next 
summer, when the pleasant taste of our winter 
flannels will not be destroyed by a seasoning of 
eamphor. Practically all the camphor of com- 
merce comes from Japan and Formosa, and as 
Japan needs it for making smokeless gunpowder, 
the government has forbidden its export, so that 
Russia may not get any, and also in order that 
the Japanese powder-mills may not run short. 
Japan’s control of the camphor trade gives to the 
Mikado a control over war among other nations, 
which is quite as interesting and important as the 
fate of our camphorless flannels next August. 
he head of an influential section of the Christian 
Church has lately declared that laborers are 
under moral obligation to keep their agreements 
and to earn their wages, and that employers are 
likewise morally bound to pay a just wage, and to 
refrain from interfering with the civic or religious 
freedom of the working men. When the laborer 
asks for more he is demanding charity, says this 
authority, and he further urges Christian writers 
to distinguish between the demand for charity and 
the demand for justice. If all political writers 
would take his advice, there would be less dis- 
content among the weak and inefficient who are 
led by irresponsible agitators to believe that the 
successful are responsible for their failure. 
cecording to the doctrine of chances, a boy who 
has no middle name is more than twice as 
likely to become President of the United States 
as one who has a middle name; and the boy who 
has more than three names has no chance at all. 
Of the twenty-five men who have filled the office 
of President, seventeen had two names each—for 
Van Buren is one name, and not two. Since 1880 
no triple-named President has been elected ex- 
cept Mr. Cleveland, who gained a chance by drop- 
ping his first name. 


ll the world knows a good story. The researches 
of the Folk-Lore Society have discovered three 
hundred and forty-five variants of the Cinderella 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
(Ade. | 





the auspices of the benevolent old Roman bishop | 
who after his martyrdom became so unaccountably | tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
the canonized patron of love-making. | : * SER EA TR a re 

Perhaps readers may be interested in a genuine | ¥° 4 like collecting! Start to-day! Big list and 


valentine of the old-fashioned kind, which has | 100 OPOREIGN STAMPS POR 2 Cts. 


. P - — bos Only one lot to each person. Japan, India, many other 
been preserved, along with one of the identical | col tries. ‘Approval “gl 


legend. From Iceland to Cyprus every European 
country except Montenegro has various versions 
of the tale. Russia affords seventeen versions. 
The Kaffirs, who know little about slippers of any 
kind, number the story among their folk legends. 
Japan,~always artistic, has the most charming 














version of all. 
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A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


he old doctor looked thoughtfully at his patient. 

She was a young woman, sensitive and deli- 

cately bred and beautiful still, in spite of the marks 
of nervous suffering. 

“Mary,” he said, slowly, “how much grit have 
you?” 

“Is it anything serious?” she asked, startled. 
“Tell me the truth.” 

“It will be hard,” the doctor said. 

“Tell me,” she commanded. 

The doctor changed his position, putting one big, 
warm hand over his patient’s. “I am going to tell 
you. You never used to be lacking in courage, 
and I don’t think you will be now. You are a 
young woman, thirty-two or three years old. You 
don’t look it, to be sure, but there’s no use trying 
to hide it from an old doctor that knew your 
parents and grandparents before you. You hada 
rich girlhood, with everything that money and 
beauty and popularity could give you. For six or 
eight years you were as happy as you could be. 
Then things began to change. Most of your friends 
were married, and the old set was broken up. 
Younger girls were doing the things that you used 
to do, and they looked upon you as old. It hurt, 
of course, but you fought it out for a while and 
wouldn’t let anybody guess. You —” 

“You are telling me that I am selfish and cow- 
ardly!” she interrupted, excitedly. “Perhaps I 
am, but —” 

“No,” he replied, smiling at her. 
you that you are unbusinesslike.” 

“Unbusinesslike!” she echoed. 

“Exactly,” he nodded. “When you were a girl 
weren’t you always taking up new fads and going 
to new places and meeting new people? Yes, I 
know what you want tosay. A great deal of it was 
useless, but that is no reason that you should drop 
everything. How long is it since you’ve taken up 
acourse of reading, or learned a new accomplish- 
ment, or given yourself to any new work? What 
kind of a storekeeper would he be who never 
renewed his stock? Life is a business, Mary. If 
we are going to make a success of it we must work 
for it and plan for it; we needn’t think that we 
ean sit still among old dusty stock and expect 
trade to come as it does to the man over the way 
who keeps up to date. Trade always has gone, 
and always will, to the one who gives people what 
they want—whether the particular thing in which 
one deals is sympathy or sticking-plaster. What- 
ever it is, it must be fresh and good.” 

Mary’s thin face was flushed, but she met his 
eyes bravely. ? 

“You mean,” she exclaimed, “that I have been 
thinking that things ought to come to me just 
because they used to, while I haven’t been doing 
a thing to make myself more—worth while ?” 

The doctor’s face brightened, and his eyes were 
full of encouragement. 

“You are going to get well, Mary,” he said. 


“T am telling 
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TOO GOOD A HOUSEKEEPER. 


odern hurry, rush and nervous strain are not 

perhaps so entirely modern as we sometimes 
think, although doubtless our pace and our com- 
plexity of living are greater than in the days of our 
ancestors. But there was a famous housekeeper 
of old Hentley who, had she lived to-day, would 
doubtless in middle life have found herself in a 
sanitarium under strict orders from the doctor to 
do nothing at all for several months or a year or 
two, and to move moderately ever afterward. 

In her own day there were no sanitariums, and 
the doctor was avoided whenever possible. She 
died at fifty, leaving a family of twelve children, 
whose education was completed by three succes- 
sive stepmothers, who perished in the attempt, 
after increasing the flock to seventeen. 

She was known far and wide as what New Eng- 
land folk call “a driver,’ and some characteristic 
anecdotes of her methods still survive. She used 
to come into the room of her sleeping elder 
daughters before daybreak of a bitter winter 
morning, the candle in her hand wavering as she 
shook with the cold, and call to them briskly 
between her chattering teeth: 

“Up, girls, up! Only slugabeds laze between 
sheets after five. No more coddling cheeks in 
pillows; jumprightup! Only think of it! To-day 
is Monday—washing day; and to-morrow’s Tues- 
day, and next day’s Wednesday—half the week 
gone and nothing done!” 

Once, at midnight, her oldest girl was alarmed at 
hearing footsteps moving about down-stairs after 
all the family were supposedly in bed, and fearing 
her little brother was walking in his sleep, she ran 
down to investigate. She found her mother in 
bedgown and slippers up on a chair in the unlighted 
kitchen, clearing out the china-cupboard. Close 
economy was necessary in so large a family, few 
lights were burned and none burned late, and the 
midnight worker explained that, having waked 
and noted how brilliantly the moonlight was 
streaming into her room, she had arisen to do some 
chores she had not been able to do by daylight. 
“It was a shame to waste such a fine moon!” 

Poor woman! Tradition declares that her house- 
keeping was incomparable ; but what housekeeper 
would wish to emulate a perfection which could 
take no account of the glorious moon of midsummer 
Save as a lamp to light the china-closet? 


& © 
AN OLD-TIME VALENTINE. 


he festival of St. Valentine is less observed 

nowadays by lovers than by children, but in 
the old times matters were otherwise. The day 
afforded an opportunity for sentimental attentions 
which often emboldened timid youths and inspired 
the wits of dull ones, and many a halting courtship 
reached a happy climax on February 14th, under 





gloves accompanying it, by the great-great-grand- | in stock. 


children of the lovely Susanna B. to whom it was 
sent. Humble as seem to be the hopes of her 
admirer,—almost as humble as his punctuation is 
queer,—she married him, and doubtless in her eyes 
the valentine, so carefully cherished among her 
treasures, was a masterpiece of lyric poetry. 
My Sweet young Miss: refuse not this: 
A Token for Tomorrow : P 
Indeed I pray: Youll not say Nay: 
Nor grieve my Harte: with Sorrow: 
But Gently take: for Kindnesse sake: 
hese Gloves: and this Poore Letter: 
And Him who Writes: for your Valentine: 
oO your Desert be better. 
Respectfully: dear maddam: your ene - | Servant 
Jon . 
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A SUCCESSFUL AIR -SHIP. 


Xx air-ship travelled a predetermined route to a 
prearranged terminus for the first time on 
November 12, 1903, when Le Jaune, so named 
because its gas-bag is yellow, belonging to the 
Lebaudy Brothers, sailed from their home at 
Moisson on the Seine to the Champ de Mars in 
Paris. The distance was thirty-five miles in a 
straight line, and a twelve-mile wind blew across 
the course from a point slightly ahead. The time 
of the voyage was one hour and forty-one minutes. 


Le Jaune is of the French type made familiar by 
Senhor Santos-Dumont. From the middle of the 
cigar-shaped balloon hangs a car containing a 
forty-horse-power motor and seats for several per- 
sons. Two propellers are mounted at the sides of 
the car, and the rudder is also attached to it. 

On November 12th two men rode in the machine, 
the pilot, Monsieur Juchmés, and a mechanic. 
The air-ship left Moisson in a slight fog a little 
after nine o’clock in the morning. As a river 
pilot in going across the current “quarters” up- 
stream, so Monsieur Juchmés “quartered” up- 
wind, heading forty-five degrees to the right of 
his course. 

With that correction he travelled in a remarka- 
bly straight line. He crossed the crooked Seine 
eight times, and came about eleven o’clock to the 
Champ de Mars, where Messrs. Lebaudy Brothers 
and their friends were awaiting him. Workmen 
on the old exposition buildings crowded round to 
cheer the successful air-sailor. Monsieur Juchmés 
brought his ship to land without difficulty. After 
another successful trip, Le Jaune met with an 
accident in landing. 
® © 


A NATION’S ADMIRATION. 


N° stronger sentimental bond between the North 
and the South is possible than the growing 
admiration of the North for Robert E. Lee and of 
the South for Lincoln. At a banquet in Boston 
last December Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia 
made a speech which should be remembered on 
Lincoln’s birthday. 


Vice-President Hobart once asked me to speak 
at a Lincoln dinner, said the Senator, and I told 
him that a man to speak on such an occasion 
ought to be in whole-hearted ey with his 
subject, and I thought he could select some one 
better fitted than myself. 

I was tolerably familiar with the history of 
Lincoln, but I thought I would refresh myself by 
looking over one of his biographies. On the first 
page to which I turned were these words: 

“At the first meeting of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet 
after the news of the surrender at Appomattox 
had been brought to him, he said, ‘Gentlemen, 
before you take up the public business I have a 
remark to make on my own account. I hear cries 
here and there, “Hang this man and hang that 
man!” Gentlemen, there has been enough Blood- 
shed in this country, and I want to say to you for 
myself that instead of catching anybody and hang- 
ing anybody I wish all of those who feel that they 
might leave their country for their country’s good 
— go away without anybody’s catching them.’ ” 

went to Mr. Hobart the next morning and said, 
“T will go to ped Lincoln dinner and I will speak 
on Abraham Lincoln, for he is the kind of man I 


ike. 
And I did. And if you and I like that kind of 
man, here is my hand. 
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“MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE.” 


Ao naval officer tells a story of the 
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THE SMART BOY. 


The boy must be strong 
before he can be smart. The 
sick boy has his body to at- 
tend to first, even though his 
brain goes a-begging. 

Scott's Emulsion gives 
strong, healthy bodies to little 
boys and girls. By good feed- 
ing and gentle stimulation it 
paves the way for bright and 
happy minds. 

Scott's Emulsion, then the 
strength of good health, then 
the bright, developing mind— 
that is often the progress of a 
weak child. 

Little daily doses of Scott's 
Emulsion give strength to 
weak children and fatten the 
thin ones. 

It is peculiarly adapted to 
children’s needs. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








days just previous to the Spanish-American | 


War, when Theodore Roosevelt was assistant 
secretary of the navy. 
assisted by Lieutenant Sharpe, had concluded 


certain negotiations looking to the purchase of | 


vessels suitable for scout duty. To this end the 


One day Mr. Roosevelt, | 


two officials had expended about three million | 


dollars of Uncle Sam’s money. 
When the day’s work had been completed and 


the two were ready to leave the department, Mr. 


Roosevelt observed that it was raining. 
“Well, Sharpe,” 


said Mr. Roosevelt, “we can’t | 


walk home in this rain, especially as neither of us | 


has an umbrella. We'll take a car; but as I have 


but three cents in my pocket, you'll have to pay | 


my fare. 

The lieutenant grinned. 

“T haven't a cent,” he said. 

Mr. Roosevelt burst into a loud laugh. 

“Well, never mind, old man,” said he. “This onl 
goes to show what an exceptional lot we Ameri- 
cans are. It isn’t every country where two public 
servants could spend three million dollars and not 
have a cent in their pockets when they were 
through.” 
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SPENCER AND BEECHER. 


he recent death of the English philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, recalls the only visit he ever 
made to America, a brief journey in 1882. On that 
occasion a banquet was given in New York in his 
honor. Henry Ward Beecher was one of the 
after-dinner speakers. 


“T am asked,” said Mr. Beecher, “show I recon- 
cile Spencer with ye 8 I don’t. 

“A man who has a bald-headed deacon watching 
everything he does, or a gold-spectacled lawyer,— 
not a fat one” (looking at Mr. Bristow), “but a 
long, lean, lank one” (looking at Mr. Evarts),— 
“can’t afford to talk Spencerism from the pulpit. 

“Itis to be borne in mind that when a man is 
driving a team of fractious horses that are just all 
he can manage anyhow, he is not in a state of 
mind to discuss —— with his wife by his side, 
who is undertaking to bring up delicate domestic 
matters.”’ 

It had been said that Mr. Spencer had no sense 
of humor, but he joined heartily in the merriment 
which Mr. Beecher’s speech provoked. 
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Spring Suits 


120 Styles 
$8 to $50 


If you are considering the purchase 
of a suit, skirt or jacket this season, 
write for acopy of the Spring edition 
of **My Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ mailed 
free to any address in the United 
States. 

It illustrates and describes 120 of 
the latest Parisian creations in ladies’ 
tailor-made suits, travelling gowns, 
walking and dress skirts; in fact, 
costumes and skirts for every occa- 
sion, and for every age and figure, 
all of which have been designed 
exclusively for our customers. 





We carry in stock over 400 handsome 
Spring fabrics, ir »rted for this season’s 
wear, including beautiful mixture effects 
never before shown, twine cloths, and 
many seasonable novelties. We have a 
splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mo- 
hairs, Brilliantines, and other light- 
weight fabrics, particularly adapted for 
our Southern patrons, as well as slightly 
heavier materials for those residing in 
cooler climates. We do not carry wash 





goods, 
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your garment made, have your measurements 
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We Guarantee to fit and please you. If we 
do not, return the garment promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

n requesting samples, mention about the color 
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THE RIFT IN 
THE WOODS 
}j |BY ALICE LENA COLE 











hate this vast expanse of dreary plain, 
Outspread from the east to the west, a level 
floor, 
And I long for a glimpse of one dear hill again, 
With its single rift in the woods, like an open 
door. 
I close my eyes, and lo! upon me still 
Is the spell of that far valley which is home,— 
The river’s song, the note of the whippoorwill 
And the tinkling bells of kine that go and come. 


What joy to see the radiant smile of morn 
Flash o’er the purple mountains far and wide ; 
The beaded dew on fern and leaf and thorn 
And the hovering marsh-mist close by the river- 
side! 


One hill climbed up the west, and there on high, 
Through a gap in the trees, as through a gate 
ajar, 
How soft and white were the clouds that floated 


ry, 
How fair the setting sun and the evening star! 


Sometimes I saw a man pass hand in hand 
With a little child—and both were lost to view; 
Or watched a young girl one brief moment stand 
A graceful silhouette against the blue. 


They knew not that the lad who watched them 
dreamed 
His idle dreams as they vanished from his sight, 
Until to him that narrow portal seemed 
A shining entrance into the Infinite. 


Mine eyes are tired to-night of this dreary plain 
Outspread from the east to the west, a level 
floor, 
And I long for a glimpse of one dear hill again, 
With its single rift in the woods like an open 
door. 
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A CHURCH QUARREL. 


HE two churches in the village had 
been on the verge of serious dissen- 
sion for years. People had forgotten 
how the trouble began, but it had 
grown by imperceptible degrees. 

They no longer had services to- 
gether on Thanksgiving day. They 
gave up union prayer-meetings during 
the week of prayer. Their ministers 
did not exchange pulpits. But the 
last issue was the question of the 
hour of the Sunday-night prayer- 
meeting. For years one church had 
held it at six o’clock and the other 
at half past seven. That made it possible for 
any one to go to both meetings; and although, 
in point of fact, few or none took advantage of 
this opportunity, the mere existence of it bore 
testimony to some past attempt at kindliness. 
Now that had broken down. Both churches 
wished to have their meetings at seven o’clock. 
The change was made, and discussion of it 
waxed bitter. Neighbors fell out over it. The 
Sunday loafers about the tavern steps laughed 
boisterously about it. The temperance society 
was threatened with a fatal division because of 
it. 

So matters stood one Sunday night, when into 
one of the prayer-meetings walked old Tom 
Bradley. He had not been in church for years. 
He was horse-trader and tavern-keeper. To 
see him at a prayer-meeting was nothing short 
of a wonder. The people hardly had time to 
gasp with amazement when he was on his feet, 
with this strange speech : 

‘*T’ve come to. bring a message to this meeting. 
I don’t relish the job, but I’ve made up my 
mind to see it through. 

**T sat up last night with Job Farwell. You 
all know that there hasn’t been a worse man 
than he in this town these twenty years. Well, 
he’s gone to his account now. He died at four 
o’clock this morning. About an hour before 
he went I sat there looking at him, and thinking 
how he had tormented his wife, and cheated 
his mother, and taught his boys to drink; and 
though I haven’t got religion myself, I couldn’t 
help saying, ‘Job, wouldn’t you like to see a 
minister ?’ 

‘Well, he laughed right out, though he 
was so near death, and he said, ‘I guess it 
would take two ministers to do me any good, 
and they wouldn’t be able to get together on the 
time they should come to see me, so we won’t 
send for them. If the churches can’t get on with- 
out fighting each other I guess they wouldn’t be 
much use to a tough customer like me.’ 

‘*That was the last word he spoke in this 
world, and I made up my mind that these two 
churches should hear it. I’m going across the 
street now to tell the story in the other meet- 
ing,’’ and he walked heavily out of the church. 

It was a strange message and from strange 
lips. But it did its work. Ministers and 
people who knew Job Farwell caught one 
glimpse, by means of his dying words, of the 
gulf of hate over which they were standing. 
When the younger of the two ministers made 
a brief prayer beside Job’s open grave he 
falteringly asked that, if it were God’s will, the 
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erring soul might find, in God’s own time and 
way, the blessing pronounced on the peace- 


makers. 
* © 


HOME-MADE WINDMILLS. 


hen the story of the development of the 

West is written a whole chapter in it 

must be given to the home-made wind- 
mill. In the valley of the Platte, and indeed all 
through the plains country, says a writer in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, it waters stock, saws 
wood, shells corn, grinds feed, churns, and per- 
forms a hundred other tasks. The cost of installing 
a windmill ranges from thirty cents to a hundred 
dollars. The running expense is nothing at all 
except the cost of oil and repairs. 


Some farmer’s boy started the business when 
he set an old axle along the ridge-pole, mounted a 
broken wheel on it, nailed four boards for blades 
to the spokes, attached a crank and plunger, and 
set the prairie breeze at the pumping, which had 
been his most hated task. 

Factories turn out windmills of many types, but 
the independent Westerner cannot wait for such 
“store” machines. On the roof of his corn-crib 
he fastens a ponengeese. open on top. A piece 
of gas-pipe across it makes an axle on which he 

ivots two crosses, which turn within the box. 

arrel-stave blades connect the arms, the running 
parts of a worn-out thrasher furnish bay! gear, 
and the simple mill known as a ‘‘jumbo” is done. 

Caly the upper blades are exposed to the wind 
and these catch the blast as an overshot whee 
eatches the water. Presto! comes a breeze, and 
in the crib beneath the sheller goes merrily to 
work. A little more mee et home-made, 
and the same “jumbo” automatically delivers the 
ears to the machine and carries away the shelled 
eong! A giant —— nineteen feet long, thir- 

en high and thirteen wide, built on the open 

rairie, drives two four-inch pumps and raises 
alfa barrel of water a minute. 

As the winds are usually north and south, such 
a mill does not need to change direction. Some 
farmers, however, build two “jumbos” at right 
—_—, to catch any wind that may blow. 

nother common type of home-made_ wind- 
engine is called the “battle-ax.”’ Its blades, on 
handles like butchers’ cleavers, set in a common 
hub, mounted in a home-made frame, will do many 
things to lighten the farmer’s labor. A four-fan 
mill ten feet in diameter will run a saw and 
merrily cut through thirty-inch logs; two eight- 
fan mills on a thousand-acre farm in Nebraska 
ap 3 twenty barrels of water an hour; and a two- 
an battle-ax ten feet in diameter on a corn- 
crib runs a feed-grinder and corn-sheller. 

Many farmer er design and build more elab- 
orate machines, chiefly varieties of the turbine 
wheel. The merry-go-round, set ey, 
with its blades always presenting a working ang 
to the breeze, is one of these. The largest in 
Nebraska is forty feet in diameter and fourteen 
feet high. Another merry-go-round has a sur- 
rounding cylinder guided ‘ vane which always 
directs the wind against the proper blades. A 
twenty-foot vertical turbine irrigates ei 
of corn and ten of alfalfa, and runs a feed-mill. 
There are also mills built on the old Dutch pattern. 
One with a thirty-six-foot sweep and four blades 
runs an eight-horse-power feed-grinder, and grinds 
three hundred bushels a day. 

The Nebraska department of agriculture en- 
courages farmers to build these mills, for it is the 
boys and men who can plan them and build them 
who make ea farmers and good citizens in other 
respects. he home-made windmill is usually 
found in company with well-tilled fields, 
— tight fences, stanch barns and comfortable 

ouses. 
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LIZZIE’S RETALIATION. 


r. Lemuel Adams shuffled into his brother’s 
M barn and stood watching him at the grind- 
stone, which was turning busily. The 
operator was rubbing his thumb along the edge of 
a butcher-knife, and did not look up. Lemuel 
was the shiftless member of a thrifty family, “six 
foot one o’ drawn-out laziness,’ his brother Oliver 
called him. Oliver knew from the walk that 
Lemuel was in trouble. 


“What’s wrong, Lem?” 

“Oh, Lizzie’s been gettin’ cantankerous.” 

“*Count o’ you staying away from home all day 
—on business?” 

Oliver sympathized with Lizzie, his cnaPpy little 
sister-in-law, who was only five feet high, but was 
large with spirit. 

‘ mw. a? aid an’ abet her in what she’s 
been up to, Ollie.” 

“Depends on what she’s been up to. She’s been 
about up to your waist as pane Fy can remember. 
I suppose you think she ought to take some one 
of her size.” 

“That's just what the trouble’s about,” said 
Lemuel. “She’s been nagging me about what she 
calls my carelessness in leaving things around.” 

“Trying to make a nice, tidy man o’ you after 
eight years o’ married life?” 

“Well, [ ain’t so terrible untidy. But I used to 
lay my pire down, and she always picked it up an’ 
put it in the kitchen, so if I was in the sitting- 
room I'd have to go out an’ get it.” 

“ITknow. Shetold Mary how thes got even with 
her by skying everything beyond her reach.” 

“Yes, I just laid it up on the molding o’ the 
door wherever I —— to be. She couldn’t 
reach it without a ladder, and I had it always just 
where I wanted it.” 

“Well, looks as if you had the best of it.” 

“So I did. But now d’ye know what she’s 
done ?”’ 

“Put a ladder in every room?” 

“No, sir; she’s taken every lookin’-glass in the 
house and hung it down low an’ screwed it tight— 
so low down I can’t see a thing in it higher’n my 
third vest button without I scrouge down fit to 
break my back.” 

“Looks as if she’d got even.” 

“Even! Now who’d have thought there was 
any advantage on the side o’ shortness?” 
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WITH HUMAN BAIT. 
MM L. J. Beck, during a visit to Calcutta a 


few years ago, was informed by the natives 


that a ferocious man-eating tiger had ter- | 


rorized the Calcutta district. The villagers had 
named it the “Striped Death,” and Major Beck 
became anxious to see the remarkable beast, 
especially as he had recently received a letter 
from a famous European animal dealer who 
wanted a large male tiger, and who commissioned 
him to procure one for him if possible. In the 
Boston Herald Major Beck tells the startling 
story of securing the beast. He employed Rema- 
chunda Dhass and his brother Ghunga, noted 
huntsmen, to help him. 

For two weeks we worked in vain, says Mr. 
Beck. At last we set up a great trap in the 
jungle. It was on the same plan as a mouse-trap 
wherein hangs bait to tempt the mouse to enter. 
When the weight of the mouse presses on the 
floor of the trap the door springs shut and makes 








hima prisoner. The tiger-trap was a huge wooden 
cage. The bait was to be a goat, nung §p in 
cage by the hind leg. The sound of leating 
ponen expected to draw the Striped Death to the 


spot. 

I doubted the strength of the trap, so Ghunga. 
after fastening the door open, ptepeee inside an 
began to strengthen the bars in their sockets. 
withdrew several yards distant and sat down in 
the shade. Remachunda rested near me. Then 
came the ego 

A gleam of tawn 





M fur shot out from the side of 
the jungle farthest from us. Before either Rema- 
chund’ or I could spring to our feet the Stri 
Death had sprung through the propped-open door 
upon Ghunga Dhass. 

The village wept over the dead man. All ey 
his wife. “It is time to weep when the slayer is 
captured,” she said. “The Striped Death must be 
captured, not slain. Let him be made captive and 
grinned at ina cage. That is worse than death to 
such as he. It is my right to catch him.” 

Then she unfolded her plan. The trap was to 
be Geengmenee and a partition fastened midway 
across it. On the side nearest the open door a 
lamb was to be hung. On the opposite side the 
widow was to sit with her child in her arms. The 
idea seemed too horrible. She was determined, 
however, and at last we yielded. 

That night the huge trap was fixed in the clear- 
ing, and the woman with a fretful child in arms 
crouched within it, soothing her baby’s cries with 
no more fear in her voice than if she been safe 
at home. 

From a treetop we watched, and at last the 
Stri Death appeared. At sight of the trap and 
its human bait, which he had doubtless tracked 
for miles by scent and sound, he gathered himself 
4 poe for a spring, and launched himself full at 

e cage. 

He did not note the closing of the door behind 
him, nor the struggling lamb that almost brushed 
his nose as he passed. His only thought was of 
the woman and child, as he leaped ly against 
the barrier. 

Cunningly and deftly Remachunda began to pass 
a rawhide rope through the bars about the tiger’s 
struggling body, and in half an hour the Striped 
Death was bound, enmeshed and helpless. 





FOR LOVE’S SAKE 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 





be kind! O be kind! 
Love is dull and life is blind ; 
Only death is open-eyed. 
0 how bitter by the side 
Of an open grave to say, 
“Give me back my yesterday!” 


O be kind! O be kind! 

Touch the harp, and you may find 
That your fingers, rude, unskilled, 
Have the soul of music killed. 

Hearts are harps—O gently sweep 
All their sweet strings, lest you weep. 


O be kind! O be kind! 

Soon the tangle will unwind ; 

We are all so near to go 

Through the grassy door, and low; 
Speak them soft and tenderly, 
These who fare that road with thee. 
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CROWNING A PAGODA. 


strange festival was held not long ago in 

A Mandalay, the chief town of Burma, says Le 

Tour du Monde. A new pagoda, sacred to 

the Buddhist religion, was to be completed by the 

placing of a huge crown or thi upon its summit, 
more than three hundred feet above the ground. 


To witness the ceremonies came Buddhists from 
all Indo-China, from the Himalayas, from Laos 
and Chan and Siam. Warriors from Katschin, 
sorcerers from Mot and people from endless other 
Gaoss made a medley of languages like that at 

a 


Ona street corner would be seen a barber pulling 
a customer’s tooth with an old rail. On another 
corner a Mohammedan bird dealer sold caged 
paroquets to Buddhists who piously set them free. 
At very modern booths one could buy ice-cream, 
soda or tea. Mandalay was a gorgeous spectacle, 
and the new pagoda was the center of it. 

ivery pagoda has at its summit a thi, or cap, the 
placing of which is often a herculean task. The 
one now to be raised weighed several hundred 
pounds, and consisted of a huge gilded ball and 
crown and a great spindle above it. 

To get it to the top an inclined plane of bamboo 
seaffo rj like a huge toboggan slide had been 
built, and was decorated with silk flags and 
umbrellas. Up the inclined plane the‘heavy cap 
was slowly pulled. Six days were required for 
the ascent and a seventh to fasten it in place. 
The Prince of Siam mounted the scaffolding and 
blessed it, and Dr. Kurt Boeck, a German, climbed 
with him and photographed the thi and Mandalay. 


SENSITIVE TO REPROOF. 


t is pleasant to believe that humane sentiment 
is constantly increasing, and to know that a 
good deal of attention is given to educating 

men, women and children to the practice of kind- 
ness to animals. But if all animals were as sensi- 
tive as the two dogs mentioned in an article in 
the Springfield Republican, one’s animal friends 
would be as hard to deal with as his human 
acquaintances. 

Major McFarland had a friend who owned a 
well-bred dog called Willie. The dog conceived a 

eat friendship for the major, and really neglected 
his master in his devotion to his new-found 
acquaintance. He would go to the major’s quar- 
ters and stay hours at a time, and would follow 
him a. 

Everything went smoothly between these boon 
companions for months. But one day the major 
inadvertently left open an ice-chest in which he 
had placed a leg of lamb, and Willie could not 
resist the temptation to jump into the box and 
— himself. 

ne — discovered him in time to rescue the 
meat, and by way of rebuke slapped Willie on the 
jaws. 
Physically the dog was not hurt in the least, but 
as the event showed his feelings were deepl 
wounded. Willie looked at the major a moment, 
then turned and ny oa be pen an open window, 
landed safely on the ground and ran home. Never 
again would he so much as look at his former 
friend. Coaxing, flattery, offerings of reward were 
alike unavailing. The dog never forgave him, nor 
ever for a moment softened to the man who had 
slapped his jaws. 

Another dog with whom Major McFarland 
formed a friendship was an animal named Rex. 


They became very fond of each other, and Rex 
called to see his friend often, and generally stayed 
a long time. 

One night the major was in a bad humor. 


When 
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Rex came up to have a little visit with him, he 
said, roughly, “You go home, Rex!” 

Rex went home at once. When the major saw 
him again and spoke to him in the usual friendly 
way, fine dog would not wag his tail or take any 
notice of him 

The major really felt bad about it, and told the 
dog’s master the story of the misunderstanding. 
The master told the major that Rex was very 
sensitive, but forgiving. He thought a few friend] 
attempts at reconciliation might bring about g 
results. “But next time you want send him 
home you must say, ‘Good-by, Rex!’ not ‘Go home, 
Rex!’” said the master. 

At last Rex and the major made up. After they 
had lived on terms of friendship a few days, the 
— curiosity led him to try the ex ment, 
and one night he addressed the dog politely and 
said, ‘Well, good-by, Rex!” 

Rex looked up with something like a smile 
wagged his tail and trotted home, not in the least 
offended, as it seemed, for he returned in the best 
of humor the next morning. 
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GOSSIP BY TELEPHONE. 


he rural telephone service is bringing the 
7 isolated farmers into a community, and 

annihilating distance and solitude. A writer 
in the World’s Work says that in the corn belt 
telephone systems are found almost everywhere. 
For cheapness fifteen or twenty subscribers are 
put on the same circuit. This arrangement pre- 
vents privacy, but open and honest folk do not 
need privacy. They need communication, and 
that the common telephone insures. 


Whatever one says over the telephone all can 
hear who feel disposed, and the recognized custom 
is free from the stigma of eavesdropping. A long- 
distance meeting is a genial thing. The telephone 
bell rings. The visitor from the East takes down 
the receiver, and in accordance with the custom 
of the bee gb does not scruple to listen. This 
is the sort of homely and good-natured conversa- 
tion which he hears: 

First female voice—Is that you, Sarah? 

Second female voice—Yes, it’s me. 

First female voice—Have you got your dishes 

? 


washed 
We're just through 


Second female voice—No. 
break fast. ; 
First female voice— What did you have for 
breakfast? 
Second female voice—Fried mush, and eggs, and 
pork, and—say, what did you have? 
Kirst female voice—Oh, we had Graham gems. 
We're going to have roasting ears for dinner. 
Third female voice (breaking in)—So are we. 
Second female voice—Ours aren’t ripe yet. 
Third female voice— We've got lots. Send 
Sammy over after them and I’ll give you some. 
Fourth female voice — party is growing)— 
~~, Mary, how is the baby? 
t ‘irst female voice—Not very well. 
ng: 





He is teeth- 


Fourth female voice—Have you tried the medi- 
cine I gave you? 

First female voice—Not yet. 

Fifth female voice—Say, Florence says she is 
going to have old Ben’s tail docked. [Giggles all 
along the line. This joke depends on a neigh- 
borly “reference to allusions” which are not known 
to the listener from the East.] 

Third female voice—Say, next Sunday’s quar- 
= meeting. Who is going to have the elder 
for dinner? d 

Fourth female voice—He has promised to come 
to our house. 

Second female voice—Well, I must go do my 
dishes. 

Third female,voice—So must I. Good-by! 

Voices in chorus—Good-by! [One by one the 
receivers click into place, and the wire hums 
emptily.] 
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THE MISSOURI “ BIRD OF FREEDOM.” 


he more Missouri sees of the automobile the 

better it likes the mule. This at least is the 

verdict of Postmaster Wilson of Macon, 
whose advice about horseless carriages on rural- 
delivery routes had been solicited by an Illinois 
man. The reply was, “Stick to the mule.” 


The Missouri bird of paradise, he wrote, will go 

where no auto would dare to tread. He will haul 
ou over those fifty-three clay hills on time or kick 
oles through them and go under. 

— will discourage him. You never have 
to stop fix him. You don’t have to take a 
a and a kit of burglar’s tools along. 
A gi stout club is the only instrument he has 
any respect for. 

here’s no danger of his blowing up. Difficult 
roads only inspire him to greater efforts. After 
colliding with a tree or a brick house the auto is 
sent tothe junk-shop, but the mule is only brighter 
and gayer and stronger after each collision. It’s 
ay ing he runs against that goes to the scrap- 
pile. 
A mule eats more than an automobile, but he 
gives greater results. 


* © 


TOO MUCH ‘“ PRECAUTION.” 


he swallow may not make a summer, but a 
few swallows may make a fall. Some time 
ago, says the Brooklyn Zagle, a German 

farmer was driving across a railroad-track when 
a train struck his wagon, killed his horses, threw 
him out and bruised him badly. In the resulting 
suit for damages the plaintiff was on the witness- 
stand, making out a good case, when the defend- 
ant’s lawyer said: 

“Did you take any precaution before you drove 
upon the track?” 

The witness seemed reluctant to answer, but 
| Sage to do so, a stammered out: 
“Yah, I took yoost a leedle 

swallows, dat’s all.” 

This started a new line of defense, and it turned 
out that the “couple of swallows”’ were the last in 
a pint flask that had been full when he started. 
He lost his case. 


—yoost a couple of 
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DID NOT BELONG TO THE “ QUALITY.”’ 


n old “darky” was standing on a street corner 
in Charleston with a white man from New 
York who was investing money in the neigh- 
borhood, and was questioning the negro about the 
country. As they stood there, says the Baltimore 
Sun, the son of the negro’s former master passed 
by. The negro snatched off his hat and said, 
“Good evenin’, Massa Charles!” 
“Why,” said the New York man, “do you take 
off your hat and call that man ‘master’? Don’t 
ou know that you have as many privileges as he 
as; that you can vote as well as he can? You 
are every bit as good as he is.” 
“Oh, no, sir,” said the old darky, “ ’deed, sir, 
ou is mistaken. I knows I’s good as you is, sir, 
ut ‘deed, sir, I ain’t nothin’ like as g as Marse 
Charles!” 
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ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 








COMPANION. 








By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


Ten little valentines, hanging on a line; 
Some one bought the big lace one, and then there were but nine. 


Ning little valentines to school made Bobby late; 
He gave one to the teacher, and then there were but eight. 


Eight little valentines—Bob wished there were eleven; 
He mailed one to his cousin, and then there were but seven. 


Seven little valentines. 


How slow the great clock ticks! 


After dark a door-bell rang, and then there were but six. 


Six little valentines; the sweetest girl alive 
Just had to have the nicest one, and then there were but five. 


Five little valentines; but underneath a door 
Bobby pushed the next best one, and then there were but four. 


Four little valentines; but Baby’s hands were free; 
She tore ong valentine in pits, and then there were but three. 


Three little valentines; but what did Nursie do? 
She did not like the verse on hers, and then there were but two. 


Two little valentines. O my! 


But it was fun 


To see the face that Cook made up, and then there Was but one. 


One little valentine, and that a comic one, 
Was shown in school—the teacher saw! And then there Was none. 


ORAWN BY 
ALICE RUGGLES. 


HER FIRST 
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VALENTINE. 








HOW DOROTHY WAS A VALENTINE. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


OULDN’T you make a valentine of 
me, mama, and send me to —’’ Here 
Dorothy whispered in mama’s ear the 
name of the man whom, next to her 
father, she loved best on earth. ‘‘ You 
know it comes on Saturday,’’ she 
added, aloud, ‘‘and I would go to see 
him, anyway.’’ 

‘But how can I make a valentine 

of you ?’’ 

**Couldn’t you dress me like this ?’’ 
°2 and Dorothy held up a pretty valen- 
tine card, a little girl in a quaint frock of a very 
dark red, who was supposed to be saying: 

**Across the seas, O lover mine! 
I come to be your valentine.” 
‘*Really,’’? said mama, growing interested, 

**I don’t know but that I can do it. Ask Rosa 

to go up in the attic with you; take this key 

and open the little hair trunk. In it you will 








find an old frock that I wore to parties when I 
was a little girl. It is made of red silk, and 
has low neck and short sleeves—little girls wore 
their frocks that way then. With a little altera- | 
tion I think it will suit you nicely.’’ 

Mr. Archie MacLaren had pushed away the | 
tray containing his almost untasted breakfast. | 


€5G2TO MY VALENTINEGS3® 


By Charles L.Sherwood 
This is the train.the O.P. & Q., 





He had been confined to his room by an accident 
for nearly a year, and was just beginning to | 
walk a little. He had been thinking very | 
sadly that morning of the interruption to his | 
college studies, and his long months of enforced 
idleness. And to tell the truth, he felt a little 
ashamed of himself, for he knew that he had 
not been a very patient invalid. 

‘*‘What makes the mail so late?’’ he won- 
dered, impatientiy, as the postman came in 
sight, his bag overflowing, his hands full of 
large envelopes. ‘‘Oh! It’s Saint Valentine’s 
day! What nonsense it is! I never sent or 
received a valentine in my life.’’ 

He heard a tap at the door, and supposing 
that it was the maid come for the tray, he 
called out gruffly, ‘‘Come in, come in!’’ but 
he did not look up from his newspaper until 
he felt a soft touch upon his arm. 

‘*My! What’sthis?’’ Whatavision! There 
stood his dear little niece in the queer red dress, 
with three rows of wide lace round her arms 
and shoulders. On her head she had a little 
paper cap with three pink roses hanging down | 
from the point. In her bosom were three real | 
roses ; a spray of dicentra blossoms, or bleeding- 
heart, covered the spot where her real heart | 
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was supposed to be. She held in her hand 
a bunch of forget-me-nots, and round her sleeves 


| were blue ribbons tied in true love-knots. 


Placing the forget-me-nots in a vase on the 
table, she stepped back, and taking up a tiny 
bow of silver wire which hung from her girdle, 
she fitted to it a tiny arrow, which she aimed 
threateningly at Uncle Mac’s heart. 

Turning round half-way, she displayed two 
white fans on her shoulders, which were sup- 
posed to be Cupid’s wings. Then she began 
to recite gravely, although her eyes danced 
with fun: 

“T come from countries fair and wide, 
Where flowers bloom at winter-tide ; 
I bring soft breaths of balmy air, 
And many a blossom, bright and fair. 
Forget-me-nots and roses, too,” 
(here Dorothy touched her eyes and cheeks, ) 
“And bleeding-heart for love of you,” 
(here she touched the dicentra blossoms, ) 
“And to make sure, 1 speed a dart, 
*Twill surely pierce the hardest heart. 
Oh, will you take me, uncle mine, 
To-day, to be your valentine?” 

Uncle Mae threw back his head and laughed 
uproariously, as he saw grandma, mama and 
Aunt Daisy all peeping in at the door. 

Dorothy had aimed her arrow so well that 
it struck him in the bosom, a small pin that 
mama had fixed into the head piercing his 
waistcoat pocket. 

**Come here, dear little valentine,’’ said he. 
**Did you make up that beautiful poetry ?’’ 

Dorothy threw off her cap, and sprang upon 
his knees, fixing one of the roses in his button- 
hole as he kissed her. 

‘*No, Uncle Mac, mama made up the poetry, 
but I planned being a valentine all myself.’’ 


Then Uncle Mac insisted that Dorothy should | 
spend the day with him, and oh, what a good | 


time they had! Uncle Mac was ‘‘old maid’’ 
every time they played it, and Dorothy won 
every game of checkers and dominoes, while 
Uncle Mae grumbled about his bad luck. 

And what a delicious lunch they had! 
Bouillon in pretty china cups, oyster patties, 


chicken sandwiches, ice-cream, macaroons and | 


lady’s-fingers. 

*“*You were the loveliest valentine 1 ever 
saw!’? declared Uncle Mae, when at last he 
allowed her to go home. And when the evening 
mail came it brought Dorothy a pretty box of 
French candy, with a tiny lace-trimmed valen- 
tine at the top. 
it to her? 
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THE president of a school for mountain people 
in Kentucky is often compelled to make trips 
to the North and East in search of funds_for 
the work. The ‘‘small boy’’ of the family, 
aged five, seems to have gathered the impression 
that this was one of the vicissitudes of life. 
When playing ‘‘grown up’’ with his sister, she 
being the mother of the family of dolls and he 
the father, he gravely announced : 


**Edith, my dear, I need your advice. I must 


spend five hundred dollars, and I haven’t a cent.’’ | 


Who do you suppose had sent | 


| NUTS TO CRACK. 


RIDDLES. 
1 
You’ll find me almost any day 
Wherever two roads meet. 
I give out music oftentimes; 
aid yen when you eat. 
I help the farmer at his work 
And when he breaks his fast. 
You see me often in a storm, 
Though I am quickly past. 


II. 
It is an engine of dread war, 
You'd fear it than a tiger more. 
Yet in your house, in every room, 
’Tis found, if I do not presume. 
It helps to beautify your walls, 
And mix the drugs for doctors’ calls. 
Tis blue or white or green or pink— 
I like a rich cream best, I think. 
111. 
I’m a mathematician, a bench or a table, 
I was once a court lawyer, and this is no fable. 
I’m part of a ship, and I’m right in your shoe, 
I’m a little depression, 1’m sometimes a blow. 
And yet if I’m anything, say what you please, 
I’m just the reverse of any of these. 


2. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 

After taking all precautions, as we thought, 
after gathering -- - % seems we did 
not take enough. We took such 
them, yet they spoiled. There is nothing worse 
than a rancid or - " leaves such a 
bad taste in one’s mouth. We had to throw every 

. -, and lose our whole nut-crop. 
As I suppose you know, it is our chief source of 
income. This means for - ----, -needed 
one for the sitting-rroom. When we gather our 
crop next year we will spend more time and 
curing. 
3. 


CHARADES 
a 
The grumbler grumbles, and says we need 
One two, as we all may read ; 
And he sighs for the good old two three days. 
“Would they might return!” he says. 
But alas for my total! When he appears 
He meets not praise, but jeers. 
And instead of receiving a laurel crown, 
The people hustle him down. 
II. 
“© doctor dear, just please to hear 
My dreadful first. I’m like to burst 
Ant artery, as you may see 
Your help I crave, and you shall have 
} My last from me.” “Oh, yes,” said he, 
“These little pills will cure your ills. 
Take three a day, remember, pray 
(My whole, I think, you must not drink), 
And soon you'll be quite well, you'll see.” 


4. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


—— and finals signity a portion of 
The finals always lengthen the primals. 


Crosswords. 





Both 
time. 


A season. 

Keenness. 

The second letter of the Greek alphabet 
A rough file. 

Unpleasant. 

A measure of land. 

The Italian name of Rome. 

A measure of time. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Buffalo, Turkey, Leghorn, Oder, Wheeling, 
Farewell, Sable, Hartz, Wrath, Maine, Guinea, 
Flattery, Hungary, Columbus, Don. 

2. 1. Frog. 2. Bar 

8. 1. Aid, rye, attic—Adriatic. 2. D, tea, rye, 
oh, rate—deteriorate. 3. Sat, ire—satire 

4. Gladstone, Rosebery, Palmerston, Brough- 
am, Canning, Chamberlain, Clay, Wade, Corwin, 
Benton, Bell, Garfield. 

5. Oratory—or a Tory. 
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5 var. War. Dept.,15c. Sheetson app. 50% com. 
pny a B.V. Jenkins, 1225 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ASTHMA fives! rite > Harold ayes, Bullaio, NY. 
WIZARD BLOCK PUZZLE. fetone‘iy're- 


turn mail. Interests young and old. One of the best 
ever made. E. M. LOVE. D, 76 Utica St., Boston, Mass. 


P ATENTS that PI PROTECT 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Patent pah.k, aoerashington 


A BOY’S JOB. a 
for solliag seeds on Battles’ pian. poe — Ca 594 


make good wages athome, Your poo g 
FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, kocuester, nN. ¥. 


5 “ey ant 5e.; 8 Egyp 
STAMPS : : 


Se. 3 4N irgentine “99 
ppr'l Books 50% i 


» com. Sen 
for free samples “Perfect” sthmp Hinge. “large price 
list, terms to agents, binges etc., allifree. Write today. 

EXCELSIOR STAMP CO., Hoosick Falls, N. 


so “Painkiller “™ 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 


nS 









































fe STAMP ALBUM—100 diff. Foreign Stamps, 1000 
“ Hinges, 1 Perfect Gauge, all oe 12¢. ; 10 ae. 
Animal Stamps, 10c. ; 100 all diff U.S. 

all diff. Foreign, 90c. *; 1000 Mounted "Fine: $1; 

100 diff. Central Amerios. unused, $1. Lists 

Sree. Agents 50%. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Onio. 


$2. 00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Alnmiana: 

Granite and Tin Ware in the U. Address Dept. AG 

HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, shite Ill,, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREIDER’S: FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard b: try for 1904, printed in colo; 

fine ——— pectcen for framing, illustrates an: 

describes varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 

stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis 

oases, lice, etc. This book ony 4 10 cents. 

B. H- CREIDER, EEMS, PA. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Com t fill demand for opteatose, Estab- 
lished 1874; endorsed by officials Wes Union Tel. 
Co. Total cost: "Fuition a gt ane phe ep me 
board and room,6 mos.course.88 reduced. 
Catalog free. DODGE” 3 UINSTITU TE, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


PETALUMA INCUBATORS 


and most re- 
liable machines on hen Fone ng Devices 
purely automatic and sure. saTon 00 FREE. 


pox 5 EALUMA INCUBA ‘OR CO 


Stamp Sollectors 


or others who wish to receive the leading and oldest 
weekly paper devoted to the “ hobby” should send 
25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
Premium of 100 different foreign stamps sent to a 
beginner, or if an old collector, a single stamp of equal 
value. Subscription price $1 per year. Sample copy free. 
MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, 198 Greene 8t., New York. 


: s Saves money. Big prof- 
UG Print: printing for others. 
Large press for book, 

My Own newspaper, $18. Full 


y, instructio nt for use 
Circulars nstruction sen 
Cards &c. Write for cata. presses, 


type, etc., to factory. 
$5 PRE , 


VESTOR TRUE SEEDS 




































BLUE 
["wuar 10 ceNTs WILL Do. | 


Send us a silver dime. We then mail you 1 pkt. —_ Liv- 
ingston’s New Magnus Tomato, Livingston's I Cabbage, 
Livingston's Emerald Cucumber, New iby’s Egyptian Beet 
and New Wonderful Lettuce, and our 104 page Seed Annual. Send 
us back the empty bags and we will accept them at 5 cents each 
on any order amounting to 50 cents or over, 


The Livingston Seed Co. Box D Columbus, Ohio. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


GIVEN AWAY 

Every body should send 
for ny 1904 Seed Cata- 
logue and see how Shet- 
land Ponies can be had 
free. Catalogue full of 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Flowers, Special Of. 
fers, 18 Lsreeds Poultry ; 
colored plates; hun- 
dreds of illustrations 
and 10c eash eoupon, 
worth 10¢ toall,foronly 
WS) Se. Send for it to-day. 


F. B, MILLS, Seedsman, Box 104 Rosehill, N. Y, 























This is the Silverware of 
which itis said, ‘** Equal to Ster- 
ling in Finish, Superior to 
Sterling in Wear.” 


“PRINCESS” 
Soup Ladle. 


Our Catalogue No. 4 (a postal 
brings it) shows many other 
pieces of this beautiful pattern 
and many other new pattern i. 
Also Knives, Forks and 
Carving Sets. 


SEND FOR IT. 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers 
| Company, Hartford, Conn. 


11 Inches Long. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











j= Fiscal Campaign in England is in 
active progress, and there is an increasing 
tendency toward the obliteration of former party 
lines and a new grouping on the new issue. 
The Duke of Devonshire, who left the ministry 
because of Mr. Balfour’s adoption of protection, 
is leading an energetic free-trade campaign, 
and Liberal and Unionist free-traders are 
fraternizing. There have been 15 by-elections 
since Mr. Chamberlain began his campaign for 
tariff reform. They were held to fill seats to 
which, in 1900, 12 Unionists and 3 Liberals 
had been returned. ‘They resulted in the choice 
of 9 Unionists, 5 Liberals and 1 Independent 
Labor member. ® 


ee Movement broke out 
in Uruguay early last month, and several 
battles were fought between government troops 
and the revolutionary forces. The movement 
is the latest development of a struggle which 
dates back more than half a century, between 
the ‘‘ Progressive’’ or ‘‘Colorado’’ party, and 
the ‘‘ Nationalists,’’ who are opposed to foreign 
ideas and a centralized government. The 
Nationalists have been out of power for many 
years. Several years ago concessions were 
made to them which involved a kind of minority 
representation. ‘They complain that the com- 
pact has been violated. 
% 


ussian Reforms.—An imperial ukase, 

promulgated at St. Petersburg January 
22d, ordered the assembling of government 
conferences to formulate new peasant laws. 
This is the first step toward the execution of 
the reforms promised in the Tsar’s manifesto 
of March, 1903, and is hailed by the Russian 
press as the greatest measure for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the peasantry since 
the emancipation of the serfs. Among the 
reforms contemplated is the modernizing of 
existing peasant legislation, the reorganization 
of the courts to expedite the settlement of village 
disputes, the definition of individual rights 
regarding communal lands, and the settlement 
of disputes between peasants and landholders. 

a 

A Norwegian Town Burned.— Aale- 

sund, a seaport trading town of Norway, 
having a population of about 10,000, was 
destroyed by fire January 23d. Only a single 
building, a hospital, escaped the flames. The 
estimated loss is $4,000,000. The fire spread 
with such rapidity that within two hours after 
it broke out the entire town was in ashes. 

& 


a Disaster.—An explosion in 
the shaft of the Harwick Coal Company, 
near Cheswick, Pennsylvania, January 25th, 
killed outright or caused the death by suffoca- 
tion of about 180 miners. The shaft was so 
filled with débris that it was impossible to reach 
the entombed men in season to rescue them. — 
& 


rance and the Vatican.— The strife 

between church and state in France has 
reached another stage in the threat of the gov- 
ernment that, if the Pope does not approve its 
selections for five vacant bishoprics, the appoint- 
ments will be announced officially without the 
approbation of the Holy See. In addition, the 
government threatens to ask the papal nuncio 
to leave Paris, and to forbid the clergy to collect 
Peter’s pence in the churches. The question 
of the relative powers of the government and 
the Vatican in the appointment of bishops has 
long been in — in a. 


ecent Deaths.— The eminent historian, 
Hermann Eduard von Holst, the head of 
the history department of the University of 
Chicago, 1892-1900, died at ===} 
Freiburg, Germany, Janu- 
ary 20th, aged 62 years. | 
Before coming to this coun- | 
try he was professor of | 
history at the University | 
of Strassburg, and later at | 
the University of Freiburg. | 
His most important work | 
was a ‘Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States.’’ 
—Rt. Rev. Thomas Un- 
derwood Dudley, Episco- = 
pal Bishop of Kentucky, died suddenly in New 
York, January 22d, aged 66 years. Bishop 

=== Dudley was an assistant 
professor at the University 
of Virginia when the Civil 
War broke out. He served 

















TELEGRAPH pation Every Month in the Yeer. 
pation Every Month in the Year. 

Mr. M. J. CARPENTER, Vice-Presi- a 
dent and General Manager of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, writes us: 

I believe the six months you so 
patiently spent teaching me tele- 
graphy were the most profitable 
I ever spent, as it afforded me 
opportunities in railroad service 
for better positions than ! coulda 
possibly have hoped to have gained 


otherwise. 

OOK at the young man in the tele- 
L graph office. He is getting fifty < 

to seventy-five dollars a month, 

and yet he is only at the bottom of the 
ladder. Ahead of him are the great offices 
filled by those who were once where he now 
sits. Think of what comes to him day after day. 
Over the wires that are at his command pulses the 
news of the world. He sits there at the very heart 
of itall, for he has only to listen to know. Would he 
travel? For him is free transportation and certainty of 
employment wherever he chooses to stop. His tools are 
in his head, and grow sharper with use. Look at him. 
Isn’t he better off than workers at other employments? 


255 young men were sent from this school to different railroads in 
1903. All of them were given FREE Passes to travel to their destinations. 


Write to-day for our fine new book, *‘The Road to Success.” Besides telling 
pemey By Fy and our system of training for immediate service, it tells 
Railroad ieee! paid to Semapellie. Write us to-day. 


to ea n Janesville, Low to tinish quickly, ete. SPECIAL.— 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, *” 1 MILWAUKEE SrRECT, 


It’s an opportunity 
ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS. 

















Is Your Fxercise 
a Ceravleavaul 
& & or Deadly? 


earline 


takes the deadly| 
exercise out of | 
Washing and Cleaning.| 
Intelligent Women save | 
health and find sale, time! 
labor and Clothes Sav: | 
ing Washing by follow: 
directions on each package of PEARLINE | 


i WaXem/ Coxe Ce} amekeks\ omen 
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through the war on the 
Confederate side. After | 
the war he was rector of | 
an Episcopal church in 
Baltimore, and in 1875 was 
consecrated assistant bish- 
op of Kentucky, and be- | 
came bishop in 1884. He | 
$$" was an eloquent preacher | 
and an earnest philanthropist, and devoted | 





Rt. Rev. T. U. Duorey. 
\| 











NOT IN THE TRUST, 





himself especially to promoting the better edu- | 
cation of the negroes. 
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is is 
Ye T the issue of The Youth’s Companion for December 17, 1903, yf 
By on the third cover page we made to our subscribers a most ex- hes 
SZ traordinary and liberal offer. We called it our One-Mile Subscrip- 4 


tion Offer. This offer was made by us to induce 
1 / our subscribers to thoroughly canvass the terri- 
4i tory for new subscriptions within the radius of 
*) about a mile from their own homes. This offer 
has already brought immediate and large results. 
Quite a number have written us, saying, ‘‘We have 
secured a new subscription beyond the mile limit. 
Will you let this subscription apply toward the Special 
Offer?’’ To such we say, while our One-Mile Sub- 
scription Offer was made to secure a thorough can- 
vass within the mile limit from your home, yet if 
you feel you cannot complete the list without going 
beyond the mile limit, we will permit you to do so. 
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F you secure three new subscriptions within this 
territory before March, 1904, and also send us 
names of four families who you find do not 


i 


take The Companion, we will give you a 3Z 
PERSEVERANCE REWARD, No. 2, le 
in addition to other offers already in effect. This / 
Perseverance Reward, No.2, will consist of your own is 
selection from the Premium List of any two ‘one- 38, 


subscriber’’ premiums. These will be given you in 
addition to the three premiums to which you would 4 











be entitled for securing the three subscriptions. 1) 

This, then, will give you five premiums for only VAs 

three new subscriptions. <3 

GN 

This offer will also entitle you to a Perseverance Reward as described is 
on pages 498-499 of our Premium List of October 22d if you secure } fe 


five new subscriptions. It will also entitle you to share in the offer 
‘of $5,000 described on page 497. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY. f2 ‘cs. quick 


and place _ in a situation when taught. tuition. 
Ex cnees iow. Write for our ay ei i NY rsh 
OL OF PHY, 


HA 
State ee FW Sts., H ar LEGR hi ndiana. 


75.00 Rg. O 
y 





Absolute Range Perfection. 


$10 to $20 Saved. 


ere ht . east of the 

ssissi River and 
— 5 ° The Tennessee 
line; equalized beyond. 
Your money refunded 
after 6 months’ trial if 









is not 50% better 
than others. My 
euperte location 
on La 

ren steel, 


labor are chea 
TOP 


fre’ 
er and bony eudtits me to ——- a 
a clean saving of to $20. 
Send for free cotalspans ‘of all styles and s' He with 
or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Practical STOVE AND RANGE Man.) 











WELL-POSTED. 
A CALIFORNIA DOCTOR WITH FORTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


“In my forty years’ experience as a teacher and 
practitioner along hygienic lines,” says a Los 


Angeles physician, “‘ I have never found a food to 


compare with Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the 
general health of all classes of people. I have 
recommended Grape-Nuts for a number of years 
to patients with the greatest success, and every 
year’s experience makes me more enthusiastic 
regarding its use. 

“I make it a rule to always recommend Grape- 
Nuts and Postum Food Coffee in place of coffee 
when giving my patients instructions as to diet, 
for I know both Grape-Nuts and Postum can be 
digested by any one. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much mental 
work my diet twice a day consists of Grape-Nuts 
and rich cream. I find it ‘just the thing to build 
up gray matter and keep the brain in good work- 
ing order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects as a brain 
and nerve food, Grape-Nuts always keeps the 
digestive organs in perfect, healthy tone. I carry 
it with me when I travel, otherwise I am almost 
certain to have trouble with my stomach.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Strong indorsements like the above from 
physicians all over the country have stamped 
Grape-Nuts the most scientific food in the world. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“ The Road to Wellville.” 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 


Peep 0’ Day 


The Sensational, Early, New 


Sweet Corn 


Ten days to 
two weeks 

earlier than 
any other sort. 


Tenderest, 
Juiciest, 

Sweetest and 
Most Productive. 


Sutted to all soils 
and climate. 


EVERY EEIvATE PRIVATE GARDEN cuouwe 

See Cotnlagee § for Cash Prize Offer. 
Get f. 

BOYS fitand have » Sweet Corn 


Farm. People will buy this corn 
eagerly at a good priee because it 
is early and sweet. 


SPECIAL OFFER S71120° 


stamps (with name of ous’ ma sr) 
for large packet of N. K. & iver) 
“Peep o’ - Sweet Corn (300 

seeds ; enough for 60 hills) and our 
pictured | « catalogue of Northern 
















Valuable Seed Pr Pr aed FREE. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 
Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn 
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You may have your choice of Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, ‘Orange, Raspberry” or 
Strawberry. 

If you veh I will add Nuts, Figs or 
Fruit of any kind, and serve it either alone 
or with whipped cream. 

There is no dessert so attractive or so 
easy to prepare. Simply add a pint of 
boiling water to a package of Jell-O and 
set to cool, and everybody likes it. 
Always keep a few packages in the house 
for an emergency. + All grocers sellit. 10c. 
per package. 
THE GENESEE 








PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, New York. 
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Priccteifying Pogs.— Sir Oliver Lodge, 

eminent by his discoveries about electricity, 
believes that he has found a method of electri- 
fying the atmosphere on a large scale, and that 
in this manner dangerous fogs over rivers and 
harbors may be dissipated. In some experi- 
ments at Liverpool he was able to clear a space 
more than 100 yards wide in a dense fog. He 
also thinks it possible that rain may be pro- 
duced by the electrification of clouds. Ata 
recent meeting of the Physical Society in 
London he demonstrated his method. Electricity 
derived from a high frequency alternator is 
most effective, but it must first be turned into 
a straightaway current, and Professor Lodge 
employs for this purpose the Cooper Hewitt 
mercury vapor-lamp, which possesses the 
power to rectify an alternating current. 

& 


he Albatross ‘“ Cake-Walk.’’—Sailors 

visiting the island of Laysan, in the 
Hawaiian group, are greatly amused by the 
curious antics of the Laysan albatross, or 
gony. These birds 
sometimes perform, 
in pairs, a kind of 
dance, or, as the sail- 


ors call it, ‘‘cake- 
walk.”” Two alba- 


trosses approach one 
another, nodding and 
making profound 
bows, cross their 
bills, produce snapping and groaning sounds, 
rise on their toes, puff out their breasts, and 
finally part with more nodding and bowing, 
only to come together again and repeat the per- 
formance. Occasionally three engage at once 
in this singular amusement. The spectators 
are always impressed with the extreme ‘‘polite- 


ness’’ of the birds. 
N°” Use for Ropes.—There is a grow- 

ing use in this country of Manila rope for 
power transmission in mills and factories in 
the place of leather belting. In English fac- 
tories ropes superseded belting long ago, and 
their use is nearly universal. In the United 
States the change that is taking place is in 
part due to the acquisition of the Philippines, 
where the Manila hemp flourishes. The fiber 
of this hemp varies in length from 6 to 12 feet, 
and occasionally attains a length of 18 feet. It 
is said to possess greater tensile strength than 
any other fiber known, exceeding 50,000 pounds 
per square inch. ‘‘Rope-drives,’’ as transmis- 
sion ropes are called, possess the advantage of 
noiselessness, Owing to their flexibility and to 
the existence of an air-passage in the grooves 
between the rope and the sheath. 

& 


7 Highest Mountain-Climb.—Monun- 
tain-climbing has become. to a certain 
extent, a scientific undertaking. Careful prepa- 
ration, selection in physique and diet, the use 
of appropriate stimulants and the management 
of scientific instruments of observation charac- 
terize all attempts to ascend the higher peaks 
of the globe. The record highest ascent to the 
present time was achieved last summer in the 
western Himalayas by Dr. William H. Work- 
man, who reached the summit of a peak of the 
Chogo Lungma, 23,394 feet above sea-level. 
This is about 300 feet higher than Aconcagua, 
in South America, the ascent of which has 
heretofore ranked as the highest on record. 
| Mrs. Workman reached a height of 22,567 feet, 
the highest point reached by a woman mountain- 
_ climber. ® 
Wy Storms bring Mosquitoes.—It 
is a matter of common observation that 
frequently after a rain-storm mosquitoes swarm 
in unusual numbers. As far as the salt-marsh 
mosquitoes of New Jersey are concerned, the 
reason appears to be thag thé eggs of the insect 
are laid in the mud of the marshes, but never 
in the water, and that whenever they become 
covered with water, as occurs after a heavy 
rain-storm, they hatch out. It has also been 
learned that these mosquitoes migrate many 
miles inland from their birthplace, a swarm 
that left the marshes in the evening having 
been known to appear among the pines, 30 
miles away, before daybreak the next morning. 
The knowledge of these facts is due to the 
investigations of Prof. John B. Smith of 
Rutgers College. 
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F \oip an - Plower.—There was exhibited at 
a meeting of the Philosophical Society in 
Cambridge, England, recently, some living 
specimens of a most curious insect brought 
from Rangoon by Capt. C. E. Williams. It is 
a species of mantis, and its body and legs are 
both shaped and colored to resemble a beautiful 
flower. Lying in wait for butterflies under a 
spray of leaves, it looks like an azure-blue 
blossom with a black spot in the center exactly 
resembling the tube of a corolla. The hinder 
part of the body is drawn out into a long green 
stalk. Butterflies and other insects are readily 
deceived by this mimic, but the instant they 





touch it its fatal claws seize them. 











STAMP 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
tee ae S UENO Tunis. etc., an yale 3 10c, 

Oc. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff S., 
Boe. “ My ane 50%. 1904 List FREE. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


PALMER PENMANSHIP 


weedy ¢ by Mail. Six months’ course with individual, 
weekly criticisms, now ST Catalogue Free. Palmer 
hool (Est. 1881), P.O. Box 31, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











This 
Infant’s 
Short Dress 


of Nainsook, 


yoke of hemstitching 


round 





and __featherstitching, 
neck and sleeves trim- 
skirt 
has hemstitched hem, 


med with lace, 


6 months to 2 years, 


$1.10. 


Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue, 
ready about March Ist, 
(sent for 4 cents postage.) 


Describes over 2,000 articles — 1,000 of which are 
illustrated — for the Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 

We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d St., = NEW YORK. 
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CORN SYRUP 
the new table delicacy 


pleases the palate and 
satisfies the stomach. 
Delicious and nutri- 
tious. At all grocers, 
10c, 25c and 50c. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., | 
New York and Chicago. 
| 





jand for 
| Recuperative during the close confine- 
| ment of the winter months. 





SEND US 95 to cover cost of packing and post. 
C. age, and ree eive this grand ‘StN- 
SHINE” collection of Beautiful Flowers, Our new cats A- 


logue, containing the most ‘iberal offers ever made, 
da CASH CHECK for 25c., giving you your money back. 





an 
20 PACKETS SEED 1 pkt. Floral Butterfly Plant 
1 pkt. Pringed Petunia 
1 pkt. Wild Flower Garden 
1 pkt. Baby Rose, Japanese 1 pkt. Double Carnation 
1 pkt. Sweet Pea, Giant 1 pkt. Double Crimson Stock 
1 pkt. Verbena, special mixed | 1 pkt. Giant Daisy 
1 pkt. Cup and Saucer 1 pkt. Oriental Poppy 
1 pkt. tomes - Fringed Flo’r | 1 pkt. Evening Primrose 
1 pkt. Flow ng Sage 1 pkt. Aster, Double, Early 
1 = Hardy Gar'n Heliotrope | 1 _ , ng Portulaca 


1 2p , Named 
30B B Ib 1 Scarlet | Sg 1 Vind Flower, 
u Ss. 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 1 
Ranunculus, 2 Hyacinths, 1 Madeira Vine, 1 Sham 
rock Flower, 10 assorted bulbs for house or garden 
All the above flowers, cash check and the best catalogue in 
the United States for the cost af packing and postage, 25c. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥ 
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Is a delicious, 
far superior to tea or coffee 
beverage. 
dietary in case of impaired digestion, 


food-drink, 
as a table 
A valuable addition to the 


invigorating 


those fatigued or run down. 


It is pure, rich milk, and an extract of se- 
lected malted grain, in powder form. Instantly 
prepared by simply stirring in water. Also in 
tablet form, in either natural or chocolate flavor. 


Our booklet tells of many other valuable uses. Mailed 
with sample, free upon request. 
At All Druggists 
Ask for HORLICK’S, the original; all 


others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., 


84 Farringdon Road, London, Eng 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 











Send for 
Samples 
of Work 
»FREE.. 


ie response to inquiries, we 
answer that we offer our sub- 

scribers only one grade of 
sewing machines—the best grade. 
Lower grades we decline to han- 
dle, as they are certain to bea 
source of trouble; in fact, the 
makers of some of these low- 
grade machines have already 
gone out of business, thus ma- 
king it impossible to secure 
repairs. The manufacture of 
the New Companion is one of 
the oldest and most reliable in 








made on honor, and ought to wear a 
been on the market for many years, 
in foreign countries. 
garded as one of the best and most sz 


I" 


trated booklet and other matter wl 
description of the New Companion, 


investigate the New Companion. 


will also forward you samples of w 


‘ we produce on this machine. We 
letters we have received from hund 
United States 
who now use 


It has won its way to the front by merit, 


you are at all interested in sewing machines, 


name and address, and we will forward you by return mail an illus- 


subscribers with a strictly high-grade machine at about half price. 


which will give you an idea of the stitch and the style of work which 


the United States. Every New 
Companion Sewing Machine is 
lifetime. The New Companion has 
not only in the United States, but 
and is re- 
atisfactory machines for family use. 
. 
it will pay you to 
Send us a postal card with your 
1ich will give you a full detailed 
and how we are able to furnish our 
We 
ork made on the New Companion, 


will also send you extracts from 
reds of persons in all parts of the 





these machines. 
No doubt any 
one of these per- 
sons would be 
glad to answer 
any question you 
may ask in refer- 
ence to the New 
Companion. If 
you write, how- 
ever, be sure and 
enclosea postage- 
stamp for their 
reply. 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 












































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekty issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your-name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
A 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colurnbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


9 of the troubles 
which it is the 
fashion to class among 
the “diseases of modern 
life,”’ but which has ex- 
isted without doubt in 
more or less marked 
degree since man _ be- 
eame civilized, is nerv- 
ous exhaustion, or 
neurasthenia. Like hysteria, neurasthenia is 
popularly regarded as something which betrays a 
weakness of will-pewer on the part of the sufferer, 
of which he or she ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 

In the golden but distant future one will doubt- 
less be ashamed of it as of any disease, for sick- 
ness of any sort implies more or less disregard of 
hygienic laws and consequent wrong-doing, which 
an educated posterity will shun as we now shun 
crime. But we are still subject to disease through 
ignorance of how to live right, and nervous exhaus- 
tion is as much a disease as any other. 

It is just what its name expresses—a tired state 
of the nerve-centers carried to such a degree that 
from sheer inability they refuse to perform their 
functions. Yet, although exhausted, they seem 
irresistibly spurred on to try to do their duty, and 
the result is only an ineffectual irritability. 

The symptoms are chiefly what are called sub- 
jective, that is to say, they are not evident on 
simple examination by the physician unaided by 
the patient, as heart-lisease, cutaneous eruptions, 
or a tumor, may be, but are felt by the patient, and 
must be described by him to the physician. They 
consist of headache, tenderness of the spine, 
dyspepsia, occasional dizziness, disturbed sleep, 
mental irritability, a causeless anxiety and an in- 
ability to fix the mind on any subject for more than 
a few minutes at a time. 

Various other symptoms may be associated with 
these—indeed, there are few disturbances of mind 
or body from which the neurasthenic may not 
suffer at one time or another. A curious and quite 
characteristic symptom is the very sudden appear- 
ance of fatigue. The patient may be feeling in 
excellent health and spirits, for him, and suddenly, 
without the slightest premonition, be overcome 
with such a sense of absolute exhaustion that it is 
impossible for him to do another thing, or seareely 
to move a limb. The treatment of neurasthenia 
is by no means a simple matter, and a description 
of the usual methods employed must be reserved 
for another article. 
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MAKING UP THE YEAR. 


hat a storm would be raised in this land of 

the free if Congress or some state legis- 
lature which desired to continue its august delib- 
eration beyond the period provided by law should 
change the calendar instead of merely stopping 
the clock! Suppose that President Roosevelt, in 
his desire to see Cuban reciprocity accomplished, 
should have decreed that November, 1903, was to 
consist of forty days instead of thirty, and thus 
give Congress more time for its extraordinary 
session. 

It is hard to conceive of such a situation, yet it 
is exactly what was often done in Rome prior to 
the days of Julius Cesar, and what led to the 
establishment by Cesar of the present fixed cal- 
endar. Rome originally had a year of ten months, 
beginning with March, to which Numa added two 
months, February and January. February came 
at the end of the year and January began the 
new one till 425 B. C., when the decemvirs changed 
the order. 

The year then had three hundred and fifty-five 
days, and Numa ordered an extra month every 
second year, after the twenty-third of February. 

The pontiffs, however, had control over this 
intercalary month, and used their power to shorten 
the term of an offensive magistrate or lengthen 
that of a favorite. When Julius Cesar was at the 
head of affairs in Rome, November had worked 
back into midsummer and May into midwinter. 
He lengthened one year to four hundred and 
forty-five days for a fresh start, and on January 
ist in the year 46 B. C. began the Julian calendar 
of twelve months, consisting alternately of thirty 
and thirty-one days, except February, which had 
thirty in leap-years and twenty-nine in other years. 

When Augustus came to the throne the Senate 
changed the name of Sextilis, the sixth month, to 
August. As it had but thirty days, whereas July— 
Julius’s month—had thirty-one, the Senate took a 
day from February and added it to August, and 
then took a day each from September and Novem- 
ber and added them to October and December. 
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That is the reason for the present-day irregularity 
in the length of the months. 

Julius Cesar had established leap-year, but he 
had put a few minutes too many into his year. 
By 1582 this excess had amounted to ten days. So 
Pope Gregory XIII ordered that no year ending 
in two ciphers should be leap-year unless it were 
divisible by four hundred. Then he cut out ten 
days of the current year, which made October 15th 
follow October 4th, and Roman Catholic countries 
accepted the change. 

England, however, would not adopt what was 
considered a popish measure until 1751, when 
Parliament annulled eleven days, the ten in dis- 
pute and an extra one gained in 1700, which had 
been a leap-year in England. 

A great protest was then made by the unedu- 
eated. “Give us back our days!” was the popular 
ery, and they would not believe that Parliament 
had not cheated them. That same act of 1751 
changed New-year’s day from March 25th to 
January 1st. The Greek Church has not yet made 
the Gregorian change, and is now twelve days 
behind the reckoning of other Christian countries. 

Accustomed as we are to looking on our calendar 
as a thing unchangeable, on our sequence of days 
as the order of nature itself, we find, nevertheless, 
that it has thus been altered many times. Many 
persons believe it should be changed again to 
make our year correspond more nearly to the solar 
year; but any attempt to “annul” days now would 
probably provoke a louder outcry than it did in 
the reign of George II. 


* ¢ 


THE SKATING STROKE. 


ow long should the stroke be in skating? Old- 

timers—those who learned to skate forty or 
fifty years ago—will say that the stroke which 
they used was much longer than that which is 
common to-lay, and that they used to travel faster. 
The first part of the statement is true, but the 
second is not. The explanation is interesting. 


On the old rocker skates the skater made a long 
curve, beginning on the outer edge, gradually 
turning and finishing on the inner edge of the 
blade. “Turkey” Smith, the famous English 
champion of old days, covered twelve to eighteen 
yards at a stroke in that style. 

The thin, keen, flat club type of skates Sanest 
all that. All the stroke in racing is now on the 
inner edge. Mr. J. F. a, one of the 

eatest of all skaters, used only a six-yard stride 
n the championship races of 1891, and Mr. Eden, 
who won at St. Petersburg in 1896, went but seven 
and a half yards at a stride. 

Mr. Donoghue, whose short, quick strokes were 
wonderful to watch, still holds the record for the 
fastest mile and the fastest half-mile ever skated. 
In 1887, at Newburgh, on the Hudson, he skated a 
mile before the wind in two minutes, twelve and 
six-tenths seconds. Six years later he travelled 
a hundred miles near Stamford, Connecticut, in 
seven hours, eleven minutes, thirty-eight and one- 
fifth seconds. None of the old-time, long-stroke 
skaters ever made such speed as that. 
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NOT ALLOWED TO THINK. 


he “poor relation” always has a cheerless time 

of it. A certain district visitor found that it 
made little difference whether the poor relation 
moved in high society or in the humble circles 
of “Johnson’s Court,” with which her work had 
made her familiar. 

“Where is Aunt Josephine this winter?’ she 

asked the head of one of her families. “Is she 
—e her brother or that cousin who is so kind to 
her?” 
“She’s stopping at her brudder Lorenzo’s,”’ was 
the reply, “an’ I know she’s having a mighty hard 
time, missy. She didn’t wan’ to go, noway, I’m 
certain sure ob dat. But I tell you how ’tis, 
anne Pore ole Aunt Josephine, she’s got so 
por y-strucken she hasn’t reely got any ’pinions 
eft.” 
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NO TIME TO SPARE. 


he mean man whose birthday gift to his son 

consisted in washing the windows so the boy 
could look out and see the cars go by, belonged to 
the same family as the man to whom the Wash- 
ington Post introduces its readers. He was pro- 
prietor of a country hotel. 


The rules of the hotel kept everything under 
lock and key, and there was no chance for the 
casual loafer to get newspaper, pen, ink, soap or 
anything else free. There were not even free 
seats in the office. 

One day the propetoter saw a chronic loafer 
looking. © the old timepiece which hung on the 
wall. The next day a large sign hung over the 
face of the clock. It read, “This clock is for 
the use of guests of the hotel only.” 
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SHATTERING AN ILLUSION. 


he Ohio and the Mississippi rivers were bank- 

full. In the pilot-house of the steamboat, as 

it drew near the landing at Cairo, stood a traveller 

from the East taking his first view of the thriving 

city that stands at the junction of these two mighty 
rivers, always an object of interest to tourists. 


“And this,” he said, speaking more to himself 
than to anybody else, ‘“‘is the spot where Dickens’s 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ landed, away back in the 
forties!” 

; = grizzled old pilot turned to him incredu- 
ously. 

“Mister,” he responded, “I’ve travelled this 
river, man an’ boy, fur the last sixty year, an’ I 
hain’t never seen no boat o’ that name. Some- 
body’s been fooling ye.” 
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HIS LITTLE ALL. 


tis a pity to spoil a good moral, but it is some- 
times done when a story is excavated to its 
foundations. This story from the London Outlook 
is, however, good enough to stand on its own feet. 


“When I came to town, twenty years ago,” said 
a prosperous man of ample waistcoat, “all my 
earthly possessions were wrapped up in a red 
bandanna handkerchief.” 

“And now you own three hundred acres of land 
and that factory on the edge of the town?” 


“May I ask you what you carried in the red 
bandanna handkerchief?” 
“Six thousand pounds in cash and bonds.” 





Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Ad. 


STAMP 


STORK Catch-All BIB. 


Protects the Clothing and Table Linen. 


The youngest child can wear this Bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protection; 
everything falls into the foldin 
pocket, which can be opened an 
thoroughly washed after each meal. 
It is absolutely waterproof, a great 
improvement upon any other 
style of bib, and the only 
CATCH-ALL BIB ever made. 
Doctors and nurses recommend 
it and say that it is sanitary, 

revents clothing and baby 
rom getting damp, and that 
one will save its cost in laun- 
dry bills in a few weeks. 

“Made from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING, 
which is soft, pliable, odor- 
less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber and 
much more economical. Price 


STORK (Catch-All BIB, 50c. each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of price. 


Send for Free Booklet and Sample of Fabric. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY, 
No. 72 Broad Street, Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 








120 var.rare ZANZIBAR, CHINA, FIJI, etc., 10c. ; 
200 var.,20c. Est. 1881. E.A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 
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25c. Misses’ and boys’ stockings; 
Half-hose for men. 

+y- 3 and wears longer. ““Y K M” is 

the only hosiery, at the Fim y knit of 

= four of finest combed 

tgyptian lisle. Other 25c. sorts are but 
1- or 2-thread yarn. 

Misses’ and Beye’. single or double 
knees, fine or derby rib, medium or 
heavy ; sizes 6 to 10. Black only. 

Men’s Half-Hose,t wo weights—medium 


and heavy. Black, tan, pearl, mahog- 
any, Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 
9 to 11K. 


Look for the “Y K M,” the stamp of 
genuineness, on every pair. 
If_your dealer won’t supply you, 
send 25c. for sample pair; or $1.50 
for six pairs (one or assorted colors 
in men’s hose). 
Write for booklet, ‘The Reasons 
Why” economical buyers prefer 
“Y K M” Hosiery 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Q Main Street, YORK, PA. 











































Receipt 
Corn Starch Talk 


By 
) MRS. HELE.N ARMSTRONG. 


The use of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch in bread is not nearly so general 
as it might be if the advantages were 
known. A lightness and delicacy are 
assured by sifting a small proportion 
with a good bread flour, and the color 
is very attractive. If Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch be relied upon, suc- 
cess is certain, and we need have no fear 
of adulteration or unwholesomeness. 
WHITE BREAD—QUICK METHOD. 

ONE LOAF. 

Soften one cake of compressed yeast 
with three tablespoons of lukewarm 
water. (A smaller quantity of yeast 
may be used with equally good results, 
simply taking more time for raising.) 
Sift into a bowl one and one-half cups 
of best patent flour, half acup of Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a tea- 
spoon of salt. Pour into this gradually 
one cup of warm milk, the softened 
yeast cake, and beat the batter hard for 
five minutes. Cover closely and set 
aside to raise. “When full of bubbles 
and almost doubled in bulk, beat the 
mixture again and work in about a cup 
and a half of flour, or enough to make 
a firm dough easily handled on the 
board without extra flour. When suffi- 
ciently kneaded, the dough will be even 
and smooth without any dry flour on 
the surface ; it may then be shaped into 
a loaf (long and narrow preferred ) and 
put into a well-buttered pan. Cover 
again, raise and brush over with soft 
butter when ready to bake. Have oven 
hot enough to brown the loaf lightly in 
ten minutes, then decrease the heat and 
finish baking, allowing about forty min- 
utes in all. Remove from the pan im- 
mediately when it is done and place to 
cool where theair may circulate aboutit. 

(coRN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Book of new and original cooking ya sent free, 
by The Oswego Starcn Factory, Oswego, N. Y. 
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A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 





thought as much of me as if I been her 

own daughtah. An’ so when she up 
an’ died she jes’ lef’ a hundred an’ fifty dollahs 
tome. An’ I ain’t goin’ to put it in one o’ them 
bustin’ banks. I goin’ to buy a house!’ 

That was about all the information Mrs. 
Seraphina Cooksey would give her curious 
brother-in-law, Mr. Stephen Eliphalet Bobo; 
although when Mr. Bobo hinted that a hundred 
and fifty dollars was not enough to buy and 
furnish a house, Mrs. Cooksey did explain that 
she meant to buy her house and furniture “part 
cash and part trusted.” 

“Who goin’ trust a cullud pusson for more’n a 
dollah or two?”? Mr. Bobo queried. 

Mrs. Cooksey looked unfathomably wise. “I 
knows who,” she answered, “an’ if ’tis the littlest 
store in town there’s some things there I’s jes’ 
goin’ to have!’ 

Seraphina was perhaps the only person in 
Wennot who had looked covetously on the con- 
tents of Mr. Tozman’s poor little show-window. 


se MW man was a good man, an’ his mother 





“IT MUS’ ASK YOU TO CHARGE THESE THINGS, 
MR. TOZMAN.” 


The shop was on a side street, the merchant was 
elderly and old-fashioned, and business was so 
bad that he was almost in despair. Hardly any- 
body even asked the price of his wares in these 
days. 

It seemed to him that trade must be picking 
up when Seraphina bustled in importantly and 
cast a friendly eye upon his groceries and dry 
goods. He was sure of it when she began to 
buy. ( 

She bought the lace pillow-shams with like- 
nesses of George and Martha Washington woven 
therein. She bought some prunes, for, when she 
was well settled, she intended to give a tea-party. 
She bought a coarse Nottingham lace curtain for 
her window. Then she wanted a ribbon to tie 
it with, but could see none that suited her. 

“T shall have to get out my reserve stock,” 
said little Mr. Tozman, while his hands trembled 
with eagerness. He hastened to lift from a shelf 
a box about ten. inches square, and took off the 
cover with a flourish. 

There were only a dozen rolls of ribbon inside, 
but the bright yellow that Seraphina wanted 
was there. She bought two yards. 

“And now what else?”’ asked Mr. Tozman, 
anxiously. 

“Nothing else to-day,” replied Seraphina, 
graciously. She did not see anything else that 
struck her fancy. 

Mr. Tozman tied up her purchases, and Sera- 
phina took up the substantial bundle and the 
bag of prunes. 

“TI mus’ ask you to charge these things, Mr. 
Tozman,” she said, with a kind of insinuating 
condescension. 

Mr. Tozman hesitated. 

“You needn’ beafraid. I’sgood pay. Maybe 
you ain’t heard o’ that hundred an’ fifty dollahs 
I’s had lef? me? I hasn’ the money by me now, 
but [’s goin’ pay you, shuah, Mr. Tozman.”’ 

The small man’s face brightened. 

“Certainly,” he said. “That’ll be all right, 
Mrs. Cooksey,’’ and Seraphina walked off with 
her purchases. 

“Fooled him slick,”’ she said to herself. ‘Ain’ 
goin’ pay him till I get ready, an’ I don’ know 
when that’ll be. A pusson has to buy lots o’ 
things for a new house.” 

She was moving in that very day to the tiny 
one-roomed cottage she had agreed to buy “‘on 
’stalments.” Being an energetic worker, she had 
everything in order long before dark, and then 
she had nothing to do but sit and gloat over her 
new shams and her curtain. 

“T declare movin’s an excitable thing!” she 
told herself in the night. She had been lying 


awake, going over and over in her mind the 
compliments her neighbors had bestowed on the 
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fine appearance of her home. Only toward 
morning did she fall asleep. 

It was still very early when she awoke, gasping 
and trembling. Hastily she got out of bed and 
dressed herself, and rushed over to the house of 
her sister, Eliza Matilda Bobo. 

Mr. Bobo was just about to light the fire when 
Seraphina entered and sank into a chair. Never 
a word spoke she, but stared straight before her 
in a dazed and helpless way. 

“What’s de mattah, Seraphiny ?”’ asked Mr. 
Bobo, hastening to call his wife. “You looks 
like you see a ghost.’’ 

“Oh, I’s a wicked woman!’’ 
beginning to rock herself to and fro. 
jes’ what I has seen!” 

“Wha’—what dat ’’’ Mr. Bobo glanced appre- 
hensively toward the corners of the room. 

“In my own house—a-sleepin’ in my own 
bed—it was Gineral George Washington I see,” 
said Seraphina, disconnectedly but impressively. 
Jes’ bout seairt me to death.” 

“How’d he look, Seraphiny ?”” 

‘Jes’ like he always look. How you s’pose I 
know him if he look diffunt? He stood there 
large as life with his head mos’ touchin’ the 
ceilin’, an’ he had my bedspread wrapped round 
him like one o’ them ole Roman cadogas I’ve 
hearn Cassie Callendine tell about; an’ he had 


cried Seraphina, 
**That’s 





my curtain tied round him for a sash; an’ that 
yaller bow that look so scrumptious on my 
window jes’ look like nothin’ 
on his breast, ’cause he so 
big ; an’ he have them lovely 
pillershams on his shoulders, 
jes’ like oppilets.” 

Then Seraphina sat in 
silence for a long moment, 
enjoying the beseeching 
looks of her auditors. At 
length she condescended to 
goon: 





“An’ he had that bag o’ | 
prunes in his hand, a-hold- | 
in’ it straight out. Don’ | 
know how he knowed where 
to find it, ’thout he’d seen | 
me tuckin’ it away on the | 
top shelf. | 

“‘Seraphiny Cooksey !’ he | 
say,—an’ my flesh jes’ craw], | 
—‘Seraphiny Cooksey! 1} 
cannot tell a lie. I done it | 
with my little hatchet.’ Then 
he done stop a minute, an’ 
he rattle that bag of prunes. 

“Then he say, ‘I cannot 
tell a lie, Seraphiny Cooksey, 
but you kin. What for you 
got these yere shams with the 
likenesses of me an’ my wife, 
an’ this yere spread, an’ this curtain, an’ 
| this yaller bow, an’ this bag o’ prunes to have 
a tea-party with, when you not goin’ to pay 
for ’em? 
| *You didn’ try to fool them big stores, did 
you?’ he say. ‘You think you smart, but you 
know they smarter’n you are. You go to that 
poor ole innocent Mr. Tozman, an’ say, “Charge 
these yere things an’ I pay you, shuah,”’ an’ you 
| know you ain’t goin’ pay. I don’t want my 
| picture round no such a woman, Seraphiny 

Cooksey, for I cannot tell a lie, but you 
| kin!’ ” 
| “Gracious !’’ exclaimed Mr. Bobo. ““No wondah 
you scairt, Seraphiny. What you goin’ do?” 
“Nevah you mind what I’s goin’ do, Stephen 
’*Liph’let Bobo. You jes’ go ’long.” 

So saying, Seraphina rose, helped her sister 
| prepare the breakfast, ate heartily thereof, and 
| went along herself. 
| That day she did a washing, and that evening, 
| with a dollar in her pocket and the bag of prunes 
|in her hand, she went to Mr. Tozman’s store. 
| He tried to greet her cheerfully—but it had been 
la depressing day. Trade had been unusually 
| dull. 

“Mr. Tozman,”’ said Seraphina, with decision, 
| “here’s that bag o’ prunes I bought. I’s brung 
| em back.” 

“But —but—didn’t you find them good?’ 
| stammered the little merchant. 
| “They’s good enough. I’s brung ’em back, 
that’s all.” 

“T wish you would keep them, Mrs. Cooksey,” 
urged Mr. Tozman, gently. “I—I very much 
dislike to take things back.” 

Now Seraphina noticed that Mr. Tozman’s 
face looked pinched. The sight of his rusty 
garments smote her with compassion. All at 
once she understood why he did not want to take 
back the prunes. She reached her hand to the 
lowest depth of her pocket, and brought forth 
the dollar. ° 

“All right,” she said, “take youah pay out o’ 
that.” 

Mr. Tozman’s face brightened. Seraphina 
liked to see it. “You keep the change toward 
payin’ for them other things,” she added, reck- 
lessly. It was worth a dollar to see how pleased 
the little man looked. 

“They don’ nobody, not even Gineral George 
Washington, get a chance to shake anothah bag 
of prunes at me!’’ Seraphina muttered, as she 
walked briskly home. “I’s jes’ goin’ to work 
| like a beaver till I get Mr. Tozman every cent 
paid up.” 

Perhaps General Washington heard. At any 
rate, he kept his proper place on the pillow-sham 





When in search of heaiti 


and rest for mind and body 





Come Here! 


Has the most refresh- . - in r ; 

KA LIPA ing and delightful flavor Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser 
imaginable. Packed at vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet fre 
TEA corona Gon aledant || STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 





packages. Ask your grocer for it. Imported by 
SILAS PEIRCE & CO., Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston, 


E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. ery Serene commecs will not & 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, etc, 


Russia Cement Co.Sioucester:. 
1 PAGE'S GLUE “22m 
Sofa Pillow 


Covers AN »< R A 


Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Art Burlaps. Mss Stove Pol i S a 


MY SITUATION 


With J. P. SQUIRE & SONS was obtained for me bs 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand 
|} Curtis F. WIG, Boston, Mass. Write to Burde 
| College. 64 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal 
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Faultless in taste and texture. | 
~ =, in decorative design. | 
Embroidery designs, 22x22 | 
inches 60c prepaid. Price includes reverse side. 

Colored Ratha sufficient to embroider, 20c extra. | 
Our beautiful illustrated catalogue showing 
embroidery and poster designs sent free. 
Hi. B. WIGGINS SONS CO., 
29 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. 
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your 
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Is Guaranteed to go twice 
as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant 
luster, and does not burn off, 
Sample sent if you address Dept. “*J.’”’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS @& CO., 


Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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Cure Headaches in the RIGHT WAY. 
| A Nerve Tonic. They never de- 
|| press the heart. 
SPECIAL. 

| Men, Women and Boys wanted as 
/ agents to sell Celery Crackers in 
every city, town and village of 
New England. 

We tell you how and 
send Outfit Free. 
Box of 10 crackers 
». Send to-day for 
REE SAMPLE. 








Celery Cracker Med. Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 








w Drops 


will make your bath moreeffectiveandin- 

duce vigor and tone to the entire system. 
Carbo-Neqgua is inval- 

uable asa household 

disinfectant and de- 

odorant. 


25c. Bottle 


Sold by druggists and 
grocers Ask. them for 
free sample bottle. 

DR. A. C. DANIELS (inc.), 

172 Milk St., Boston. 
10 cts. secures trial to‘tle by mail 














A Druggist’s Experience: 


FONDA, NEW YORK. 

As a druggist, I have sold more of Ridge’s 
Food in the last twenty-five years than all the 
other foods, besides bringing up my three 
children upon it, and I can truthfully say that 
it is a wonderful food, and I consider it the very 
best Infant and Invalid food that has ever been 
produced. WILLIAM 58. BRIGGS. 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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THE GAME OF 


Table Tennis. 


mee 


A Special Bargain. 


HE game of Table Tennis is very fascinating and affords 

amusement for hours. It also affords moderate yet health- 
ful exercise. No costly apparatus is needed. An ordinary 
dining-table answers every requirement, and it may be played 
with equal interest by old and young. 














4 
4 
¥ 
: 
: 
We offer the double-faced vellum bats which are considered 
the most durable and satisfactory. The Set offered has two ¥ 
Bats, Net, Posts, Celluloid-Balls, and complete Instructions. © 
This beautiful Set has never been sold for less than $1.25 each. \ 
For a limited time we will send one Set to any address, express 
paid on receipt of only 65 cents. When the present stock is ex- 
hausted no more can be had at this price. Order soon and you will 
be sure to receive one of these splendid games at this bargain price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mass. 








| and disturbed Seraphina’s dreams no more. 
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GROCERIES 














Royal 


(Made in Holland) 


Delicate 


Delicious 


Delightful 


Double Strength 


Get it at your Grocer’s 
In Yellow-Wrapped Cans 




















Sample sent on application. 


Ss. L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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UMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 





























ATURE provides in Mexico the proper climate and soil for the 

cultivation of Vanilla Beans. We take up the work where nature 

leaves off, and by the Baker process extract from these beans 
their flavoring properties. We give you this extract as we get it—pure, 
in BAKER’S VANILLA. It may cost you a few cents more than 
alcohol and water imitations, but what of it? Your bill for extracts is 
but a trifle, anyway, and you can well afford the best. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


























CON 


With the old original home made flavor. Made in 
Worcester by the same people and under the same condi- 
tions that produce the famous Toasted Butter Crackers that 
thousands of Companion families have learned to use daily. 
Ask For Scotch High Tea—10 Cents. 
CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 











“Te A Precious Minute! 


Minute 
Malta-Coffeena 


The Most Wholesome and Delightful Drink. 
A Cereal Coffee — Malted. 
Health-giving, 
Bodysstrengthening, 
Food for the Nerves. 


For ALL the Family. 


Instead of injuring the system, like coffee, Malta-Coffeena 
does everybody good, whether Infants, Invalids or Aged People. 
Try it. Drink all you want. It will tone you up. Ask your Grocer 
for it, or send the Grocer’s name and two 2-cent stamps, and we 
will mail you a full pint sample and the famous Minute Cook Book. 


Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine 
and Minute Jella-Crysta. 







































Will satisfy the whole sentir when prepared from 


EIDER DOWN CODFISH CAKE. 


It is all cod without the bones. Clean and wholesome, in 
sealed packages. Very convenient for the Lenten Season. 
Other brands may not be cod; Eider Down is. 


OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 














The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a damp cloth 
—polishes quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 














